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Announcing the contest winners 


HE time has come to announce the winners of our 
1948-49 prize contest. In a way we have been looking 
iorward to making this announcement. It is a pleasure 
to congratulate the winners and publish their names in 
our columns. In another way we have been dreading the 
decision. There were so many manuscripts which we 
liked, but not enough prizes to award to all of them. 

To all of you who entered the contest, thanks for your 
interest. To all of you whose entries were published ir 
this magazine, consider that you have been awarded an 
honorable mention; the publication of your manuscript 
means that it was selected as one of the best from among 
the many submitted. 

You will note, in glancing over the list of prizes, that 
no award was made for the best lesson plan. No lesson 
plans worthy of the award were received in time to be 
included in an appropriate issue of the magazine. We 
have used the money set aside for the lesson plan prize 
to award second prizes in several categories, although 
second prizes were not originally planned. 

We hope that none of you was discouraged by the 
rejection of your manuscripts. The reasons for rejection 
were many. Some of the seasonal material arrived too 
late. Some manuscripts duplicated material already in 
our file or recently published in our magazine. 

If your manuscript was not returned to you, and if it 
was not published in Junior Arts ANp AcTIVITIES during 
the school year now past, then we are probably holding 
it for future publication at our reyular rates. 

Although we do not plan a contest for the coming 
year, we hope that our readers will continue to send us 
their good ideas. We shall pay for the material we use. 
We especially want “make-and-do” projects with educa- 
tional significance. Good classroom plays, good ideas 
for assembly programs, stories, and helpful hints for our 
Teaching Tactics column are always welcome. Please 
type your material and include a stamped return envelope. 
While you are vacationing this summer, why not take 
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Here Are the Winners: 

1. Janet Chandler, East St. 
Louis. Ill. 

2. Ruth Commagere, Crest- 
line, Calif. 


1. Helen Waltermire. Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

2. Vida Wimberley, Nebras- 
ka City, Neb. 

1. Jessie Todd, Chicago, Ill. 


2. Anna Dunser, Maplewood, 


Mo. 


1. Ila L. Funderburgh, Reno, 
Nevada 

2. Dorothy Dill Mason, Port- 
land, Oregon 


JUVENILE STORY 


JUVENILE PLAY 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLE 


POETRY 


TEACHING TACTICS 1. Arleva DeLany, Eugene, 


Oregon 
2. Mabel C. Olson, Portland, 
Oregon 


ACTIVITY UNIT Margaret Aaron, Strattan- 


ville, Pa. 


Sister Mary Ellen, St. Cecilia 
School, Dallas, Texas 


Hazel S. Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 


ART OR CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT 


CLASSROOM ANECDOTE 











time out to write up some of your pet classroom activi- 
ties? Remember that we often receive some of our best 
material from teachers who have never aimed for publi- 
cation before! 

During the months of July and August the activities of 
Junton ARTS AND ACTIVITIES are temporarily suspended. 
So this is the last issue for the present school year. 

We hope that your vacation will be a pleasant one or 
a profitable one—preferably both. 
Have fun! See you in September! 
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THE BOY 


Pioneer Boy Becomes President! 


THE MIGHTY HUNTER 


Stars Are Indian Braves! 


HOW THE BIRDS 
GOT THEIR COLORS 


Rainbow Paint on Feathers! 


BIKE BEHAVIOR 


Don’t Be a Smart Alec! 


THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
He Wouldn’t Stay Put! 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
Friends Are Better Than Gold! 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 
He Gave His Life for Rain! 


SOUND: Colorstrip with record, each set. .$7.50 
All 7 sets and carrying case . .$52.50 
(Records 78 rpm, 12 inch, vinylite) 

SILENT: Colorstrip with manual, each set. .$5.00 
All 7 sets and file box $35.00 


DEALERS: Write for free catalog & prices 


CathedralFilms 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 








Make music teaching a pleasure. 
Just write your same, address, num- 
ber of pupils and grades taught on 
@ penny postcard, and we will rush 
you our FREE Cataleg on 
@ SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 

They Produce Results! 
e@ THE SYMPHONET 
A Musical Opp ity for Every Child 

HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 

2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

















talking shop 


Prize-Winning Essay 

By the way, the interesting article 
in our April issue, “How I, a Teacher, 
Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter the 
Teaching Profession” was an essay 
written by Vivian Weaver that won 
first prize in the Laidlaw Brothers 
Teacher-Recruitment Contest. 





Reading Rate Controller " | 

A new precision instrument for 
reading rate improvement has been 
announced by the Three Dimension 
Company, 4555 West Addison Street, 
Chicago 41, Illinois. The basic de- 
vice, originally designed by Dr. Guy 
T. Buswell. professor of education 
and psychology at the University of 
Chicago, is effective for improving : 
rate of reading and helping to elimi- 
nate bad reading habits such as sub- 
vocalization, regression, and non-at- 
tention. The press release on this in- 
strument states that in extensive clin- 
ical, school, and military programs 
the Reading Rate Controller has ef- 
fected improvements in speed ranging 
from 30% to 300%. A bulletin de- 
scribing the Reading Rate Controller 
and giving case histories will be sent 
by the manufacturer on request. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Children not only like to use blocks 
in their constructive play but also 
like to construct their own blocks. 
The blocks illustrated here may be 
constructed by the children them- 
selves, by a carpenter, or by the in- 
dustrial arts department. The photo- 
graph on the cover shows children 
using these blocks in dramatic play, 
while the three sketches show the di- 
mensions of three different size blocks. 


The smallest block consists of two 
ends 6” x 6”, and two sides 5” x 5” 
and 5” x 6”. The top side has a 
hand-hole cut into it before the block 


Activities 
in wood 


Jerome Leavitt 
tells how to make 
the play blocks 
shown in this 


month's cover picture. 





is nailed together. The ends for the 
medium size block are 6” x 6” while 
the two sides are 5” x 11” and 6” » 
11”. The largest block has end- 
6” x 6”, and two sides 5” x 17” and 
6” x 17”. All the blocks have hand 
holes as illustrated, are nailed to- 
gether, and are made from 14” stock 
pine preferred. The blocks are sand 
papered smooth before being give: 
their two coats of shellac. The block 
can be painted if desired. 


Other boxes and boards can bi 
added to give a greater variety ani 
flexibility of construction. 


HANNO HOLE 
asour JE woe 


USE + WHITE PINE 


SMALL SIZE 
BLOCK 


MEDIUM SIZE 
BLOCK 





17° LARGE SIZE 


BLOCK 
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Characters 

JANE 

LINDA 

ELAINE Four school friends 
MARTHA 

rINA Two little girls, probably from 
NINA dreamland 


Scene 

The living room of Jane’s home. 
Jane, Linda, Elaine, and Martha are 
sitting comfortably in chairs facing 
the audience. Jane is reading a 
letter to the other girls. 
JANE (reading from, the letter): “.. . 
And so, Jane dear, we are looking 
forward to having you with us this 
summer. Uncle Ted feels you will 
enjoy the ranch more if you bring 
a friend with you. Be sure to pick 
someone you really like, because 
there will be no other girls your age 
within many miles, and six weeks 
is a long time. But don’t let that 
scare you, because we intend to keep 
vou busy every moment. By the time 
you are ready to go home, we hope 
vou will both be regular cowgirls. 
Uncle Ted is looking forward to 
showing you the ranch and introduc- 
ing you to our western way of life. 
He intends to take you on camping 
trips and has so many exciting things 
planned for you. We will send you 
your plane tickets next week. I can 
hardly wait to welcome you and your 
little friend to the Blue Sage Ranch. 
Love, Aunt Edith.” (Jane folds the 
letter and drops it in her lap.) 
ELAINE: Oh boy, Jane! Are you ever 
lucky! It sounds like a dream! 
MARTHA: I'll say! Just imagine fly- 
ing out to Montana. That alone is 
more exciting than any vacation I 
ever heard of. 
LINDA: You will have to keep a 
diary, Jane, and tell us all about 
the trip. Be sure and write in it 
every night and then you won’t for- 
get anything. 
JANE: That’s a wonderful idea. 
Linda. I never thought of it. 
MARTHA: Whom are you going to 
take with you, Jane? 
JANE: I don’t know. 
ELAINE: I bet it will be one of the 
three of us. 
LINDA: Elaine, you shouldn’t make 
Jane feel that she has to choose one 
of us. Every girl in school would 
love to go. 
MARTHA: Yes, of course they would. 
But we are Jane’s three best friends. 
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JANE: Naturally it will be one of 
you, but it makes it so hard to 
choose. I want to take all of you. 
ELAINE: You can’t do that. But if 
you should pick me, Jane, I'll take 
my new camera that you like so 
much, and we could take pictures of 
everything. That would be fun, don’t 
you think? 

JANE: Yes, Elaine, it would be per- 
fect to have pictures of the trip. 
Then I would have a permanent rec- 
ord of all that happens this summer. 
MARTHA: Jane, if you should pick 
me, I’m sure my family would want 
to repay you somehow. I know I 
could get them to take us to some 
super place when we got back. 
JANE: My goodness! That would be 
an extra vacation! 

LINDA (laughing): I guess you'd 
better not pick me, Jane. I haven't 
a camera. and I know Daddy is too 
busy in the summer for trips. I can’t 
offer you a thing in competition with 
Martha and Elaine. 

JANE: Oh, I don’t know what to do! 
I'll have to think it over. I wish 
Aunt Edith had written to bring 
three friends out with me instead of 
just one. It makes it so hard to de- 
cide. 

LINDA: Let’s go home and let Jane 
decide by herself. I’m glad I don’t 
have to make such a choice. (Linda 
stands up) And don’t worry about it. 
Jane. We all understand that only 
one of us can go with you. 

MARTHA (stands up): That’s right. 
Jane. But I was just thinking. I'll 
bet Mommy and Daddy would take 
us on a trip to the State Park for the 
weekend. Just imagine! You would 
have two trips instead of one! 
ELAINE (stands up): Goodbye. Jane. 
By the way. I have five dollars saved 
up, and that would buy oodles of 
film. The colored kind. too. 

LINDA: "Bye, Janey. Before I for- 
get. I want you to take my new plaid 
shirts with you. Ill bet that’s just 
the right costume for roping a calf. 
I'll bring them over tomorrow. 
JANE: Thank you, Linda. That 
would be wonderful! Good-bye. 
girls. I'll see you later. I do wish | 
could take all of you with me. 
(Linda, Martha, and Elaine go out, 
saying “Good-bye.” Jane yawns, and 
Speaks to herself :) 

JANE: It sure would be super to have 


(Continued on page 46) 


Jane plans 
her vacation 


A play 


for girls by 
Joyce W. Fryling 


Parasols and whips 
— for picnic fun 


Let’s have some picnic fun and 
safe fun too—parasols for the girls 
and whips for the boys. 


How to Make the Parasol 


MATERIAL 

1 sheet unprinted newspaper or 
white wrapping paper. 

1 double sheet of regular news- 
paper. 

Several colors of crepe paper. 
STEP 1 

Take one double sheet of regular 
newspaper. Fold it in half once so 
that it is the size of a single sheet. 
Now fold it in half again. 
STEP 2 

Start at one corner and roll the 
newspaper diagonally. Keep the roll 
as tight as possible so that by the time 
the whole piece is rolled it is about 
twice as thick as a pencil and very 
firm. Paste the last edge and hold 
till the paste sets so that the paper 
won't unroll. This is the parasol 
stick. 
STEP 3 

Cut a l-inch strip of crepe paper. 
Fasten one end of the strip at the top 
of your newspaper stick with paste. 
Hold the crepe paper in the left hand 
and the stick in the right. Turn the 
stick guiding the crepe paper over 
and around the stick diagonally so 
that it overlaps and covers the entire 
stick. Cut off what is left over at the 
end and fasten securely with paste. 


6 


STEP 4 

Cut a large square (20x20) from 
the white newspaper. Put a row of 
paste around the edge of this square. 
Lay a square (20x20) of crepe paper 
on top and paste the two squares 
together. This covered square forms 
the body of the parasol. 
STEP 5 

Cut a strip of contrasting crepe pa- 
per 51% inches in width. Stretch the 
strip all along one edge so that it 
forms a full ruffle. Paste the straight 
edge of the strip all around the large 
square on the crepe paper side back 
about 3 inches from the edge. Pull 
slightly and allow extra fullness at 
the corners so that the ruffle won’t 
cup. The rest of the square may be 
trimmed with rows of contrasting 
ruffles of various sizes and colors as 
desired. If the ruffles overlap slightly, 
it gives a pretty effect. 
STEP 6 

After the ruffles have been allowed 
to dry, fold the square in half each 
way and cut a small hole (14 inch) 
out of the center. 
STEP 7 

Keep the square folded and fold 
once again diagonally from the hole 
to the corners of the square. Crease 


firmly on all folds. 


STEP 8 

Now spread out the square. Slip 
the paper stick 3 inches through the 
hole and tie the paper square to it at 


By Helen Wolfe 


this point. The square will be gath- 
ered slightly when tied. Cover the 
string with a small ruffle. 
STEP 9 

Inside each of the folds of the 
parasol on the white side (inside the 
parasol) put a great deal of paste. 
Bring the folds together around the 
stick like the folds of a parasol and 
hold in place until the paste sets. It 
is easier if half of the folds are done 
at a time. Out of a contrasting strip 
5 inches in width make a big bow 
and paste it on the parasol -stick 
down about 7 inches from the top 
end of the stick. Hold the bow onto 
the stick with a small strip of match- 
ing crepe paper. 

Your very gay parasol is now 
ready for picnic day. The paper stick 
eliminates all danger. 


How to Make the Paper Whips 

Follow the same procedure as for 
the parasol stick, wrapping it with 
the desired color of crepe paper. 
(Step 3.) 

It’s fun to use the school colors 
for the whips. Cut 5 or 6 one-inch 
strips of crepe paper. These can be 
stretched or twisted. 

Now gather them up in irregular 
loops about 12 or 18 inches in length. 
Let some longer ends hang loose. Tie 
these loops and ends through the cen- 
ter firmly with string. Sew one en 
through the end of the newspaper 
stick and tie the string in a hard kno’. 
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Picture writing: 
a new tool 
in creative expression 


There appears to be a time when 
children make a transition from oral 
to written language. New and wider 
experiences awaken new and wider 
interests. Stories furnish a_ rich 
source of experiences that appeal to 
children. They begin to project them- 
selves into their new adventures as 
they tell about them. Imagination 
quickens their ability to relate ideas 
to others. The satisfaction of sharing 
their story ideas provides motivation 
to “make up” more stories. Writing 
gradually becomes a natural and 
spontaneous medium of creative ex- 
pression. 

Many children, however, find them- 
selves inhibited in writing stories. 
Handwriting and spelling tend to slow 
down the flow of thought, and often 
children become blocked in their cre- 
ative thought. 

Apparently, a picture-writing tech- 
nique fills the same purpose as hand- 
writing when children plan, organize, 
and record their stories. They are 
asked to fold drawing paper into 
parts in order to tell the story in a 
sequence of events. They make quick 
sketches which, to them portray their 
ideas. Each child writes his name 
und story title on his paper. All other 
writing is spontaneous and voluntary, 
a word here, a phrase or sentence 
there. The story moves along with no 
interruptions. The, children then 
share their stories| as they “read” 


By Laura Oftedal., 


University of Chicago Laboratory School 


Reprinted by permission 


from the Elementary School Journal. 


them from their picture writing, 
while their enthusiasm runs _ high. 
An attempt has been made to study 
the picture-writing technique to de- 
termine its desirability as a medium 
of expression in meeting children’s 
transitory needs and to test the hy- 
pothesis that it serves as a good tran- 
sition between oral and written ex- 
pression. 


The Experiment 


Handwritten stories.—As the transi- 
tion from oral to written language 
seems to take place at the third-grade 
level, a one-month experiment with 
25 third-grade children was set up. 
Their behavior in a handwriting story 
situation became the first basis for 
observation. Writing for fun was 
the motivation. The children were 
encouraged to spell or to sound out 
words independently. A boy who 
was not writing commented, “I’ve 
got such a good story.” Handwriting 
and spelling were blocking him in 
his desire to give expression to his 
ideas. Another boy, who had given 
evidence of keen imagination in oral 
situations, wrote a series of sentences 
suggested to him by bulletin board 
pictures. He apparently was not yet 
ready to use handwriting as a tool for 
spontaneous creative expression. 

Each day the children shared their 
stories, and audience responses 
seemed to encourage more writing 


and more stories. 

Picture-writing stories—The cihil- 
dren’s behavior in picture writing 
was next observed. Samples of pic- 
ture writing were held up as the 
children listened to the stories. The 
technique was described before the 
children were invited to experiment 
with it. 

A part of each “story hour” was 
set aside for sharing and listening to 
completed stories. A question here 
or suggestion there encouraged each 
child to tell his story in the past tense 
in a sequence of events. The fun of 
sharing seemed to motivate more. 
and better, efforts in creative pursuits. 

An instrument was used to record 
the children’s stories. No child was 
inhibited at the microphone by the 
difficulty of deciphering _ illegible 
handwriting and poor spelling. No 
humorous or significant detail was 
omitted because it was too difficull 
to tell in handwriting. 


Analyzing the Stories 

Two picture-written and two hand- 
written stories were obtained from 
13 of the children. With such a small 
number, statistical techniques would 
not be appropriate, but trends should 
be demonstrable. Since expressive- 
ness was a major objective, an at- 
tempt was made to break up expres- 
siveness into its various elements. 


1. Number of ideas.—An “idea” 
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was defined as a thought expressed 
in one or more sentences which causes 
the story to progress. The average 
number of ideas in the picture-writ- 
ing medium was 10.1 as compared 
with 9.5 in the handwriting medium. 

2. Number of derivative ideas.— 
These ideas were sufficiently similar 
to ideas in the children’s literature 
t» assume they were “taken over.” 
A count yielded no difference between 
the two mediums. This suggests the 
greater total number of ideas found 
in the picture-writing stories was due 
l-rgely to greater creativity in this 
medium. 

3. Number of new ideas.—The av- 
erage number of “new” or novel ideas 
in a picture-writing story was 3.7 as 
compared with 1.0 in handwritten 
s.ories. 

4. Amount of original fantasy.— 
“Original fantasy” was judged to be 
present when “new” ideas dealt with 
unreal experiences. The number of 
episodes in the picture-written stories 
that showed original fantasy was 6.0 
as compared with 2.0 in the hand- 
written stories. 


5. Projection of past experiences. 
~-Disguised incidents from past ex- 
periences may be offered as stories 
when children must devote most of 
their attention to mechanics. The 
number of stories representing de- 
scriptions of past personal experi- 
ences in the picture-written stories 
was 5.0 as compared with 7.0 in the 
handwritten stories. 


6. Adequacy of vocabulary.—Vo- 
cabulary was judged to be limited, 
that is, not adequate, if the story was 
merely a report of a plot. It was 
judged to be adequate if told with 
feeling and if there was an attempt 
to visualize. At this age level, the 
difference between “adequate” and 
“limited” lies mostly in the use or 
nonuse of adjectives and adverbs. In 
the picture-written stories, vocabulary 
was adequate in 17 stories; in the 
handwritten ‘stories, in nine. 

A measure of vocabulary consist- 
ency is the number of children whose 
two stories in a medium were rated 
the same, that is, as employing con- 
sistently either a limited. or an ade- 
quate vocabulary. In the _picture- 
written stories, one child showed in- 
consistency; in the handwritten stor- 
ies, three children showed inconsist- 
ency. This difference gives support 
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to the notion that style is maintained 
more consciously and with more ef- 
fort in handwriting than in picture 
writing. 

7. Length of story.—lf the picture- 
writing experience is merely an op- 
portunity for a thoughtless, chattering 
kind of socially-approved verbaliza- 
tion, the stoties should be consider- 
ably longer jthan those written out. 
If picture writing is essentially a 
story-telling medium, they should be 
no longer than required for effective 
communication of the story. The av- 
erage number of words used in the 
picture-written stories was 127; in 
the handwritten stories, 101. 

8. Length of sentences.—lf more 
qualifying words are used in picture 
writing and if great effort is required 
for handwritten stories, sentences in 
picture-written stories should be long- 
er than those in handwritten stories. 
The average length of sentences in 
the picture-written stories was 11.8 
words; in the handwritten stories, 7.7. 


Applicability 

Applicability of picture writing as 
a medium of creative expression var- 
ies with individual needs. Some chil- 
dren, who seem sufficiently mature 
and potentially able to learn to write 
and spell, appear too inhibited by the 
social situation to develop fluency 
and creativeness. It is this group 
whose personality needs—needs to 
become freed from tension and re- 
straint in creating and sharing stories 
—are most clearly met through ex- 
periences in picture writing. 

Picture writing has also been found 
useful in testing comprehension of 
content in reading. Not only the 
logical sequence of incidents but rich- 
ness of details may be apprehended 
by this method. 

The story and incident type of let- 
ter, which children enjoy sending, 
lends itself to picture writing. Also, 
initial plans for group dramatizations, 


’ plays, or operettas can be vividly ex- 


pressed. 

Through further experimentation 
and wider use of picture writing, its 
worth in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren can be evaluated and the pro- 
cedure can be accepted as a tool of 
learning. 


Anecdotal Records 
Arthur, who was unable to meet 
the demands of creative written ex- 





pression, unenthusiastically contented 
himself with meeting the demands for 
handwriting. However, he enjoyed 
telling his stories in picture writing, 
even though his ideas were meager 
in quantity and quality. Picture writ- 
ing provided an opportunity for self- 
expression. 


Barbara expressed ideas freely in 
handwriting, but could not decipher 
her writings without spending undue 
time and effort. Picture writing made 
the satisfaction of sharing her stories 
possible. 


Marian and Muriel, with little con- 
tent to express, became stilted in ex- 
pression by their concern with beau- 
tiful writing and correct spelling. 
Picture writing served as a release 
from their high standards in the mere 
mechanics of expression. 


Virginia seemed rambling in 
thought and expression in both types 
of story situations. For her, both 
handwriting and picture writing 
seemed to serve as an experience in 
expressing immediate interests, with 
little regard for essential story ele- 
ments. 


Cynthia, Charles, Henry, Norman, 
and James appeared to accept picture 
writing as just a different way of tell- 
ing their stories and to feel equally 
free and uninhibited in both kinds 
of story situations. 


Mike needed a great deal of time 
to get his story down in handwriting. 
Picture writing to him was a means 
of recording and sharing his story 
ideas while his interest and enthusi- 
asm ran high. 


Lois seemed to want to compen- 
sate for her feeling of inability to 
make up an “exciting” story by hav- 
ing it look well on paper. Picture 
writing stimulated an attempt to get 
away from purely realistic story inci- 
dents, 

Roger showed little imagination in 
handwriting. Picture writing revealed 
he possessed creative ability and a 
sense of humor. As he played wih 
a measuring device, he said he did 
not have a story today. Shortly after 
this remark, it appeared he spontan- 
eously had a story “in the making.” . 
“Santa’s Troubles” was printed on 
his paper. He later chuckled as he 
displayed a picture of a house with 
five chimneys. 





History class 
produces movie 


You don't need the help of Warner Bros. 


As one of the culminating activities 
in the history ‘unit, “Settlement of 
America,” my seventh-grade pupils 
made a movie to depict this part of 
American history. 

One of the boys made the movie 
box, while the rest of the class se- 
lected and drew appropriate scenes 
and wrote the script to be used when 
showing the movie. 

The following outline was used as 
a guide in drawing pictures to por- 
tray the outstanding persons and 
events of this period. 

I. Exploration 
A. Spanish 
1. Columbus 
2. Balboa 
3. Coronado 
4. De Soto 
B. French 
1. Cartier 
2. Isaac Jogues 
3. Marquette and Joliet 
4. La Salle 
C. English 
1. Cabot 
2. Drake 
3. Raleigh 
If. Early Colonization 

A. Spanish, St. Augustine 

B. French, Quebec 

C. English 

1. Virginia 
2. New York 
3. New Jersey 
. Massachusetts 
. New Hampshire 
. Maryland 
. Connecticut 


. Rhode Island 


to produce this kind of movie. 


Activity by Sister Mary Ellen, S.S.M. 


Saint Cecilia School, Dallas, Texas 


9. Delaware 

10. North Carolina 
11. South Carolina 
12. Pennsylvania 
13. Georgia 

The pictures were drawn on 9” x 
12” white construction paper and 
fastened with Scotch-tape to a roll 
of brown paper which, in turn, was 
attached at both ends to the two 
rollers inside the box. 

The following drawings illustrate 
the manner in which the movie box 
was constructed. Just an ordinary 
cardboard box was used. A coat of 


tex-tone and kem-tone was applied 
to the outside, thus producing a very 
attractive effect. 

When the movie box was com- 
pleted, pictures drawn and colored. 
and the script was in readiness, one 
pupil stood at one side of the box 
and turned the handle while another 
pupil related the story which the pic- 
ture depicted. When the next picture 
appeared, another pupil explained 
its significance. In this way, the en- 
tire class participated. This activity 
proved that history can be learned in 
an enjoyable manner. 
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Desk 
calendars 
Or 


Father's Day 


by 


Eloise J. Jensen 


These three illustrations suggest 
the kind of designs that boys and 
girls may use to make attractive desk 
calendars for Father’s Day. 

The design should be drawn or 
traced on suitable stiff material, such 
as cardboard, tin, sheet copper, or 





aluminum. 
attached in the rectangular space 
provided. This space should be mad 


large enough to suit the calendar pac 


that is to be used. Children may pre 


fer to make their own calendars fo: 


June, July, and August. 
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My name is Mary. Grandmother 
calls me Marit, which is Norwegian 
for Mary. Grandmother was born in 
Norway, and I am named for her 
mother. Each summer I visit my 
\unt Signa who lives on a farm in 
Minnesota. Grandmother and Grand- 
father live with her. They are very 
old—almost a hundred years old. 
Their room is large and sunny, just 
-uch a special room, says Grand- 
mother, as those in Norway where the 
grandparents live when they are too 
old to manage the farm. It is called 
the “Old Folks’ quarters” over there; 
the floor is sprinkled with fine white 
sand and bits of evergreen, with 
branches of evergreen at the door 
for a mat. The walls are painted and 
there is a big wooden bed, also 
painted, built into the wall, on which 
is a soft feather bed and a sheepskin 
coverlet. There is always a great 
wooden chest with flowers painted 
across its top and along its sides. 
Grandmother has such a chest in her 
room. She brought it in the ship 
with her, all the way from Norway. 

I like a rainy day best when I am 
at the farm. Then I go to Grand- 
mother’s room and explore the chest 
while Grandmother tells me stories 
of Norway. In the great chest is a 
doll named Fagerlin, the Norwegian 
word for Beauty. I hold Fagerlin in 
my arms as Grandmother tells about 
the trolls in the mountains and the 
elves who dance on the green in the 
glow of the midnight sun, or under 
the flashing lights of the aurora bore- 
alis in winter. 

“When I found that we were com- 
ing to America to live,” explains 
Grandmother, “I dressed Fagerlin to 
look like the little girls in her own 
land and gave it to your Aunt Signa. 
who was only six years old. I feared 
my little one might be lonely and 
frightened on the great sea we must 
cross; so I gave her the doll.” 

“Didn’t Aunt Signa have any doll 
before that?” I ask. 


“Oh, yes,” Grandma replies, “the 
little girls of Norway had dolls and 
doll houses just as you have. They 
gave doll parties and played at mock 
weddings where all their dolls 
marched in a procession to the 
church.” 





There is a fire in the small iron 
stove on a rainy day, for both Grand- 
mother and Grandfather say their 
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bones feel the dampness. For this 
reason they are glad there is carpet 
on the floor instead of sand. The 
bark of the burning wood smells 
very nice, and so do the plants on 
the window sill. Grandmother has 
rose geraniums and lemon verbena 
on the sill, even in summer. 

“The good God gave us eyes to see 
beauty,” she explains, “and a nose to 
smell sweet things. Moreover, He has 
given us ears to hear fine sounds, 
and a tongue to taste good food.” 

“We had ears to hear the mournful 
howling of the coyotes as we crossed 
the prairies, and it wasn’t a fine 
sound,” Grandfather chimes in, Then 
with a little chuckle he adds, “Grand- 
mother was far more afraid of the 
fine new railroad we took after we 
left the ship bringing us from Nor- 
way. It took us to Buffalo, New York, 
where we took the steamer for De- 
troit. A mighty funny name that 
steamer bore.” 

“I know,” I cry. “I remember the 
name—Walk-in-the-Water. And then 
you went in a covered wagon over 
an Indian trail.” 

“T’ll never forget the lovely odor 
of the locust blossoms on the trees 
lining much of the way as we drove to 
our Minnesota farm, or the smell of 
the fennel crushed beneath the horses’ 
feet. The prairies were covered with 
wild flowers which scented the breeze, 
and the gentle breeze rippled the long 
grass like tiny waves on a green sea.” 

“There were hot winds, too,” 
Grandfather says, shaking his head. 
“and grasshoppers that ate every 
green thing. It was a hard trip for 
little Signa and she clung to that doll 
through it all. The wagon was filled 
with beds and bedding, and pots and 
pans, and that heavy chest that 
Grandmother prizes so. Sometimes | 
would put a pillion of meal sacks on 
one of the horses and let Signa ride. 
I tied her on with a rope so she 
couldn’t fall off, and she found it 
great fun.” 

“Wasn’t it hard to leave Norway?” 


I ask. 

“Yes, child,’ Grandmother sighs, 
“there were those who wept at our 
going. To turn your back on your 
own country is hard, but youth is 
eager for adventure. Your Grand- 
father had bought an American book 
which said that bread falls in one’s 


(Continued on page 14) 


Fagerlin s 
Voyage 


A story about 


Norway for middle- 
and upper-graders 


by Elizabeth Farmer 





mouth all covered with sugar, and 
many fine things about the new 
land.” 

“Yes,” agrees Grandfather. “and 
in another place it said, ‘In a single 
day you can gather winter fodder for 
your cow, as big as an elephant.’ But 
it wasn’t like that when we came.” 

“No, Marit, it was not so, but we 
found liberty and comfortable living 
and much happiness. We willed vic- 
tory over many hardships, and never 
doubted that honest work would win 
what we had come to find.” 

“There was another reason for our 
coming.” Grandfather continues, for 
he loves these talks about old times. 
“There were many mouths to feed on 
the small farm, where the soil was 
rocky and produced little. It was 
not like America with its rich lands. 
We had to work hard in Norway to 
fill the stabbur. T have told you many 
times about our stabbur.” 

“Yes, but it is wonderful to hear 
about the things stored there. Tell 
me about it again,” I beg. 

“Well,” Grandfather begins. de- 
lighted to talk about his old country, 
“the storehouse was made of logs and 
placed on stilts to keep out the mice 
and insects. The peeled logs were 
chinked with reindeer moss and 
roofed with turf laid over birch bark. 
The lower side of each log was hol- 
lowed out to fit over the log below so 
rain and snow could shed from the 
chinks. The lower floor had no win- 
dows and held the food. There were 
bins of flour with a painted scoop 
hanging above each, and on a plat- 
form were sheets of flatbread “piled 
to the ceiling, while smoked meats 
and carved spoons hung from the 
beams.” 

“How hard we worked to fill the 
shelves with cheeses, some square and 
brown like your chocolate fudge,” 
adds Grandmother. “We gathered 
berries while we spent the summer in 
the saeter, the log hut on the moun- 
tain top, where we tended the herds 
and made the cheese. We brought 
back great crocks of jam made from 
mountain cranberries and arctic 


cloudberries, stored without cooking.” 


“Show her how you called the cat- 
tle home at night while you sum- 
mered on the mountain,” said Grand- 
father. 

Grandmother’s voice is cracked 
now, but she drops her knitting and 


pretends to hold the long birch-bark 
horn wide at one end: 

“Come children all, that hear my 

call! 

Come children dear, for night 

draws near! 

Come children.” 

“And now tell me about the rest of 
the things in the stabbur.” I hug 
Fagerlin tightly and rock back and 
forth in the little chair Grandfather 
has made for me, painted with flow- 
ers to look like the chairs in Norway. 
“And don’t forget the bridal crown 
and the chests,” I warn. 

“That is your part of the story,” 
says Grandfather to Grandmother, as 
he lights his pipe. “I'll take a little 
walk before Signa brings us our 
drop of coffee for the afternoon. The 
rain has stopped, I see, and the air 
is fresh.” 

Grandmother’s knitting needles 
click merrily as she points with them 
to Fagerlin in my arms. “All brides 
wore the tall wedding crown with 
its ribbon streamers hanging from 
it down the back, just as Fagerlin 
wears her tiny one. It was kept in 
the loft with chests holding the bridal 
linen. Every bridal chest held the 
hand-knotted wall-hanging with its 
beautiful colors. In mins was a quilt 
made of eiderdown. The down was 
from the eider ducks who live among 
the rocks by the sea and pluck the 
down from their breasts to line their 
nests. It took the down from ten 
nests, found after much searching. 
to make my quilt.” 

“Did you wear the wedding crown 
when you were married, Grand- 
mother?” 

“Of course, my dear. All Norwegi- 
an brides do. And on the long winter 
evenings we spun yarn with which 
to make woolen homespun for our 
clothing. Along with the harvest im- 
plements, the sleds and the skis, and 
the spinning wheel were stored the 
suits and knitted articles, hung on 
pegs and thrown over the beams in 
the stabbur.” 

“Grandfather has told me how 
beautiful you were when you came 
to America. He says your eyes were 
as blue as the waters of the fiord. 
Tell me again how you were dressed, 
please!” 

“Not beautiful, my Marit. It was 
your Grandfather who was the hand- 
some one—very tall and strong, with 


light hair, blue eyes, fair skin and 
rosy cheeks. All the village girls 
envied me when we walked to the 
church; he looked so smart in his 
buckled shoes, green coat, and blue 
woolen breeches. I always saw to it 
that his white woolen socks were 
embroidered with the brightest of 
clocks.” 

“But how were you dressed, Grand- 
mother?” 

“Oh, just a black woolen dress. 
But, it was embroidered in gay colors 
and had a scarlet belt. I wore red 
woolen stockings clocked with yarn. 
and black leather boots with buckles. 
And I had a fine white blouse fastened 
at the neck with my silver brooch.” 

“May I take out the little box that 
has the brooch?” 

Grandmother knew that my reason 
for asking about her dress was a hint 
for permission to take out the box 
in the chest that held the handsome 
jewelry she had brought from Nor- 
way. There were silver chains and 
earrings, silver buttons from Grand- 
father’s knee-breeches, and the knife 
he carried in a silver-mounted scab- 
hard. 

“You may take it out if you wish.” 
said Grandmother knitting briskly. 
“The brooch will be yours some day. 
I wore it when we started for Ameri- 
ca, sitting on the top of our load of 
sacks in the wagon. The larks were 
singing as though they voiced some 
promise in our hearts that as the win- 
ter had gone before the warmth of 
spring. so we would find a new home 
as fair as Norway after our first 
homesickness wore off. It was May 
and the ‘dark time’ of the long win- 
ter was over.” 

“Tt was during the ‘dark time’ that 
Grandfather carved the beautiful Vik- 
ing ship that we keep on our mantel 
at home, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, during the long winter even- 
ings the men would whittle wooden 
spoons and carve little animal toys 
for the children. While I was knit- 
ting and my mother was spinning, 
he started the Viking ship. That was 
in the winter before we decided tu 
come to America, and like Fagerlin, 
it was a bit of old Norway we 
brought with us to the new land.” 

“Did you ever see your father an: 
mother again?” I ask, though I know 
the answer by heart. Grandmother is 
always reading her Bible, so her re- 
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ply is always much the same: 

“No, but those who love will meet 
again when God gathers them to His 
side. That was our consolation when 
we left our father and mother, sisters 
and brothers, but we wept when they 
and our loyal friends and neighbors 
followed us to the top of the pass to 
wave farewell.” 

“Didn’t any of the others in the 
village go, too?” 

“Yes, later on. There was much 
talk about the new country across the 
sea and a ballad we sang about Ole 
Bull’s country, as America was called. 
The one that told us ‘cakes fairly rain 
from the sky’ and ‘the grain threshes 
itself in the granary.’” 

In her sweet and cracked old voice 
Grandmother sings it for Fagerlin 
and me, and.I beg her to sing about 
the beautiful maiden they found one 
day with a “cup of cold poison that 
lay by her side.” That is really my 
favorite, and rocking Fagerlin I join 
in the chorus: 

“Sing looral lal looral lal looral lal 

la, 

Sing looral lal looral lal looral lal 

la, 

Sing looral lal looral, sing looral 

lal la, 

Sing loorab lal looral lal looral lal 

la.” 

“Tell me again about the big boat,” 
I beg, although I have heard the 
story of their departure so often, 
“and about the big Indian.” 

I close my eyes and can see it all 
as she talks. How sad they were as 
they waved farewell to the old log 
farmhouse on whose roof the grass 
was now green! 

“We drove on past the white sheets 
of salted codfish Grandfather had 
helped spread on the cliffs to dry in 
the spring sun,” Grandmother con- 
tinues. “The fruit trees were all pink 
and white, though snow still capped 
the mountains. Every once in a while 
we would see one of the old churches 
of brown timber with its pointed 
gables carved with dragons. We went 
slowly, for the people of Norway use 
no blows or harsh words to make 
their beasts of burden go faster.” 

“You were in time for the boat 
anyway. So it did not matter,” I re- 
mark, 


“Yes, when we reached the great 
linden tree at the harbor there were 
a hundred emigrants or more, gath- 
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ered with their chests and sacks piled 
up in heaps. There were kerchiefs 
and shawls and caps of every color, 
and all the people were singing and 
laughing, though some there were 
who wept.” 

“And then you saw the Indian, 
didn’t you, Grandmother?” 

“As big as life, carved on the prow 
of the ship and holding a tomahawk. 
The ship was made from the great 
oaks which grew in the forests of the 
New World, the masts hewn from the 
tallest trees of the West. I had heard 
tales of Indian massacres, but we had 
no trouble with the Indians after we 
came to this part of Minnesota. The 
snake-like ones, the Sioux, had been 
driven out, and the Ojibwa leader, 
Hole-in-the-Day, was friendly to the 
white people.” 

“And were you happy when you 
finally reached Minnesota?” I ask. 

“Very happy, my Marit. Soon 
schools and churches made a begin- 
ning, and we had great fun at the 
singing school and at the smérgas- 
bérd suppers served in the church. 
Of course there was plenty of hard 
work, and a terrible blizzard which 
killed many, and an invasion of lo- 
custs that lasted five years, so there 
was no gain from our crops. But 
we have always been glad that we 
came.” 

At five o’clock Grandfather comes 
‘or his drop of coffee, for he says 
it is not the way of a Norwegian to 
give up old customs if those customs 
are good. Aunt Signa brings cakes 
and crisp flatbread with the coffee 
which both Grandfather and Grand- 
mother suck through a lump of sugar 
balanced on the tip of their tongues. 
They learned to do this in Norway. 
I have tried it, but it is not easy. 

Aunt Signa smiles as she sees Fag- 
erlin in my arms and says, “It is 
good to see my dokka being loved 
again.” Dokka is Norwegian for our 
word “doll.” 

After Aunt Signa takes the coffee 
tray away, Grandfather says, “That 
was good to the taste, indeed!” 

“And this is good to the sight,” 
says Grandmother, pointing to the 
geraniums on the window sill, “for 
they grew wild and red in the clefts of 
the rocks in Norway.” 


“As to sweet sounds to the ear,” 
continues Grandfather, “give me the 
little jingling bells on the goats and 
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Dear Mrs. McKay: 

We enjoyed reading the letter that 
you put in the February issue of 
Junior Arts AND ACTIVITIES. 

We in the 5th grade of Lamoni, 
Iowa, would like to correspond with 
the 5th grade of the Southern and 
Western States. 

We live in the Southwestern part 
of Iowa, 82 miles south of Des 
Moines, the capital. 

Lamoni is close to the center of 
the corn belt, and our leading prod- 
ucts are corn and meat. 

We hope to receive letters from 
other 5th-graders soon. 
are from 9 to 12 years. 

Yours truly, 
Fifth Grade 
c/o Miss Matie Murdock 


Lamoni, Iowa 


Our ages 





the soft-clanging bells on the cows.” 

Then Grandmother and Grandfath- 
er are silent and seem a long way 
off in another world. They do not 
notice when I put Fagerlin and the 
box of jewelry back in the chest. I 
know that in this little space of silence 
these two old people whom I love 
very much, have gone in thought 
back to far times and places. And 
then I think of the legend of Lake 
Minnetonka whose blue waters closed 
over the lovers, Bright Day and the 
maiden whom his people, the Ojib- 
was, refused to receive because she 
was the daughter of the Sioux. Just 
so, the new ways seem to have closed 
over the well-loved faraway days. 

Perhaps we must lose many things 
before we find the thing called beauty 
in sight and sound and taste in every- 
day small things. Here is the fra- 
grance of the lemon verbena, the clear 
shining of the setting sun, the ring 
of bells from far across the fields, 
and the good smell of soup and bak- 
ing bread from the kitchen; and 
Fagerlin, a little doll whose name is 
Norwegian for Beauty. 





— The 


check-a-board 
circus parade 


The pictures below and on the fac- 
ing page show some interesting cir- 
cus animals made by the boys and 
girls in my class by the use of squared 
paper. 

The outline of the animal is first 
drawn with black crayon. The col- 
oring is done by using the squares. 
Below are descriptions of the coloring 
used for the animals illustrated here. 

The elephant has a gray checked 
back; white tusks; black ears, legs, 
and trunk. 

The monkey wears a green-and- 
white checked coat and red trousers. 
His head, tail, and legs are brown. 

The camel has a brown-and-white 
checked back and head; tan legs and 
tail; a green hump. 

The giraffe has a yellow-and-black 
checked body; white head; black legs 
and tail. 

The tiger has a_ black-and-red 
checked body and legs; a red and 
black tail and head. 

The bear has a checked black-and- 
white body and a black head. He is 
wearing a blue belt, neck band, gloves 
and shoes. 

The tiger has a tan and brown 
body. His head and neck are orange 
and white checked. 

The picture on this page gives an 
idea of the larger-sized animals made 
by some of the children. 

Once the children get the idea of 


using squared paper to make design- 
type drawings there is no end to the 
things that they can draw. The sug- 


by Jean Rice 


gestion can be made that they try 
drawing flowers by using squared 


paper. 
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- Creative activity 
in the social studies 


There is probably no subject on 
the course of studies which causes 
more concern among teachers than 
social studies. They are faced with 
the problem of re-living and interpret- 
ing the problems and activities of 
the human race. Thus children may 
understand the world and their place 
in it. This is a challenging task. In 
order to give unity and meaning to 
such a broad and comprehensive 
study, we must find some common 
denominator which will vitalize the 
process. I believe that art can serve 
as a living highway to the under- 
standing of both the present and the 
past. 


Art—A Universal Language 

T speak now of art in its broad- 
est sense, as a universal language 
through the study of which we can 
come to a close understanding of 
mankind, and through the practical 
experience of which we can come to 
a close sympathy with mankind. Sym- 
pathy with mankind, born of the 
understanding of people, is to me the 
fundamental aim of social studies. 
We are surely agreed that the mere 
passive absorption of facts and infor- 
mation is insufficient. We must see 
this subject in terms of people react- 
ing to their surroundings and express- 
reaction in a_ universal 
language that we may call art. We 
must think of art in its broadest 
sense, as expressed in the clothing 


ing that 


people wore, the houses they lived in, 
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“Art can serve as a living 


highway to the understanding of both 


the present and the past,” says Wynona C. Mulcaster. 


the useful articles they adorned. the 
towns they planned. the designs and 
the sculpture and the paintings into 
which they poured their reactions to 
life. Art is deep in the life blood of 
the people. It catches. colors, and 
preserves all phases of culture. 

Whether the class is studying the 
past or the present, each student is 
required to project himself into the 
situation under consideration; he 
must try to understand and to imag- 
ine the thoughts and feelings of the 
individuals in question. How can 
this best be done? And the immedi- 
ate answer comes: visual education. 
But allow me to point out that the 
picture material of visual education 
is mainly concerned with the artistic 
expression of the people, whether 
the audience realizes it or not. The 
Eskimo who fashions a bow and ar- 
row, the engineer who creates a sky- 
scraper, and the stenographer who 
decks herself out in gay colors all ex- 
press that powerful urge to create. 
That is the fount of art. 

Instead of accepting the material 
of visual education as merely an- 
other source of information and fact, 
let us see it as the creative expressions 
of people. Consciously let us search 
the artistic qualities which 
things possess that we may sense the 
feelings that originated them. Let 


these 


us know that life is vividly expressed 
in art; let us go seeking for it there. 

I have tried to suggest how the 
study of works of art, in its broadest 


sense. can bring about a close under- 
standing of mankind; now I would 
suggest some practical ways in which 
this feeling of understanding may be 
intensified, through participation in 
creative work. 


A Social Studies Project 

Let me cite an example of a social 
studies project that I feel illustrates 
the place of creative art in this type 
of work. My pupils were making a 
study of the history of their own city. 
and had made several trips to a point 
of interest. They were most enthusi- 
astic about the project, and ‘were 
anxious to bring their activities and 
discoveries together and to express 
them vitally. The idea of a mural 
was hit upon. 

First a wooden framework was 
built, to serve as a backing to the 
heavy building paper selected for the 
mural. Gummed paper was used to 
stick strips of building paper togeth- 
er, to make a sheet about eight by 
fourteen feet. This was pinned to the 
framework, and the tempting empti- 
ness of this surface challenged the 
class to get busy. 

At the first opportunity an ani- 
mated discussion was started, and the 
students decided what items and 
events were of sufficient importanc: 
in the history of their city to warran! 
a place in the mural. Students volun- 
teered to be responsible for variou- 
parts, and as each committee wa- 
filled up it was closed, and volunteer: 
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These children must have experienced many of the stirring events in the de- 
velopment of their community as they recreated the scenes on this mural which 


was produced by their own research, planning, and art work. 


were called for other committees. 
Then students who had all done con- 
siderable outdoor sketching and draw- 
ing from life, went forth in groups of 
two and sometimes three into the city 
to draw the things they needed. Some 
went to the power house, some to the 
first schoolhouse, some to the viaduct. 
Others planned life groups and posed 
for each other in the studio. It had 
been decided that the northern woods- 
man should be represented. The 
twins had volunteered to take care of 
that, and so they worked it out to- 
gether. Vernon posed, lifting a hefty 
log, while his sister drew him. Still 
another group posed one of their 
number as an axeman and out of the 
several sketches that resulted the best 
was chosen. An important figure in 
the mural was to be that of an early 
Mounted Policeman, and a committee 
hurried away to the museum to bring 
back a careful report of the details of 
the early uniform. As this was a sub- 
ject of particular interest, it was de- 
cided that all should have a chance to 
try it. The next period a model was 
chosen. Someone suggested that he 
should be mounted. A barrel was 
placed on a low table, straddled 
proudly by the model, and the lack 
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of a horse was promptly overcome. 
Horse and uniform were imagined as 
the class set to work to make a sketch 
of this hero of the north. Many 
splendid drawings were produced, 
and the best was chosen by the class 
for the mural. Those who had gone 
out to sketch in the town returned 
with their work and put the finishing 
touches to the churches, bridges, 
houses, etc. The best of these were 
also selected. 

And so the preliminary work for 
the mural progressed and the young- 
sters became intimately aware of 
their city and its background, and 
they began to compare the old and 
the new with seeing eyes. Indeed. 
they began to see their city with a 
new sense of pride. 

The preliminary drawings were 
either in pencil or wax crayon, and 
the time came to bring these various 
units together in one unified whole. 
The students realized that if the ten 
to fifteen students whose drawings 
had been selected each went ahead 
and worked out his own idea, the 
mural would lack unity.- They were 
well content to choose the three best 
draftsmen in the class to weave their 
ideas into one complete whole. There 


were many consultations and serious 
conferences before the next impor- 
tant phase began, and young people 
with a purpose in their stride trooped 
down to the art studio at noon, at re- 
cess, and after four to make sugges- 
tions and to watch the work progress. 

With long-handled brushes, about 
half an inch in width, and black 
tempera paint the drawing began. 
These were breathless moments, as 
youngsters watched their drawings 
grow into the whole. Frequently the 
creator of the drawing was enrolled 
by one of the chosen draftsmen, given 
careful instructions as to the general 
effect desired, and asked to put in his 
own drawing. Most of this work was 
done in spare time, and | was not 
even present. They knew what they 
wanted, and they did it. 

When the whole pattern was drawn 
in, in outline, more conferences were 
held to decide on the color scheme, 
with careful thought given to the ef- 
fect of the whole, then the ‘chipsen 
draftsmen who had done the drawing 
took over the job of foremen. They 
employed gangs of painters to work 
out different sections under their 
guidance. Chaffing one another and 
as happy as a troupe of spaniels in 
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the sun they worked together, but 
there was above all a very serious 
intent in the atmosphere. As the 
work progressed they grew impressed 
with their own results; they saw and 
felt the power of this concentrated 
work. They had actually experienced 
the development of their own town, 
and had expressed that experience as 
sincerely as they were able. 

The mural was painted in tempera, 
with all the directness and warmth 
of color that is so readily available in 
that medium. I urged them, as | al- 
ways do, to avoid using much of the 
color as it comes from the tins. They 
mixed their colors on the paper itself, 
allowing the component colors to 
shine through, thus: giving a rich, 
vibrant effect. They frequently stood 
at the far end of the room to see if 
the pattern was strong, and were 
quick to point out any weakness in 
design. A light color beside a dark 
color to bring out the pattern was 
usually the recognized need. 


Principles of Method 


I believe that this is one instance 
of art vitalizing a social studies proj- 
ect. True, this is one of the easiest 
types of lesson to handle, because the 
students can go to their surroundings 
for motivation. But art can just as 


effectively be used to give worthwhile 
activity in units of study that take 
us far from our home, or far from 
our times. Space does not permit 
me to go into detail in the develop- 
ment of another enterprise, but allow 
me to point out that it is utterly 
fruitless for the student to slavishly 
copy pictures in order to illustrate 
his study. We must remember that 
art serves a purpose in social studies 
only insofar as it provides a stimu- 
lating experience for the child. Re- 
producing someone else’s picture may 
give pleasing results, but pleasing re- 
sults per se must not be our goal. 

If the subject under consideration 
is one that can be contacted only 
through books and pictures, then en- 
courage and help students to become 
familiar with the design, the clothing, 
the customs, and the architecture in 
question. Let them go to books, and 
build up an understanding of this 
particular way of life; then with this 
store of information let them create 
their own interpretation of it. They 
may do it in individual pictures, they 
may illustrate their own booklets, they 
may make a contribution to a group 
effort, such as a frieze or a mural. 
Children can and will do these things 
and do them well if the teacher be- 
lieves in them. Have faith in young- 


These Grade IVs will have a much better appreciation of Indian life because of 
their experiences in creating the scenes and objects illustrated. They will have 
lasting mental pictures because of the creative work in which they have partici- 
pated. 


sters. Give them a little guidance and 
a lot of encouragement and they will 
not fail you. 

There are a few points of a general 
nature that help to get children to 
express their ideas with strength. 
Suggest that they should draw the 
important thing first. If the picture 
is to illustrate a fisherman at work, 
do not make the sea first, and then 
the boat and then the fisherman, be- 
cause the central figure becomes the 
least important thing instead of the 
most important. Do the fisherman 
first. Make him fill the page and put 
in only as much of the ship as there 
is room for. Draw him in with a 
good strong line. Do not worry! And 
when you are planning your colors, 
try to get a light color near a darker 
one; this will give life to the pattern 
of your picture. 

When the need for figures arises, 
have one of the children pose for the 
class. If possible, improvise some 
simple costume. Different groups 
may need different poses. It is re- 
markable how quickly youngsters 
learn to capture the essentials of 
figure drawing, and with this skill 
comes the very deep satisfaction of 
being able to tell the story or put 
over the idea. However, be most 
careful not to set too high a standard, 
or the weak student may feel dis- 
couraged. 

Through the medium of art, the 
discussions that arise, the thrill of 
doing and creating, social studies can 
become the rich experience that they 
must be. 


FACING: 


A blackboard border or window 


transparency by Margaret Messer. 


Trace the drawing on thin paper 
and use it to make as many copies as 
you wish. For the blackboard trace, 
on heavy paper and color with paints 
or crayons. The flower is red-orange 
and the leaves end grass are green. 
Cut out and fasten to the board with 
rubber cement, paste, or plasticine. 

For the windows, trace the pattern 
on colored tissue paper, or use crepe 
paper and press between two sheets 
of wax paper with a hot iron. Fasten 
to the window with rubber cement! 
or paste. 
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- Music 
through 
the ages 


Introduction 

Too many schools have long neg- 
lected music as a subject entirely! 
Yet it is the greatest of all arts, em- 
bodying nationality, form, and an 
endless variety of expression. 

An appreciation of good music 
gained early in life remains forever. 
Taught creatively, it establishes the 
habit of listening, leads to clear hear- 
ing and easy expression. Children 
eventually hear, write and play music. 
naturally and without force. Thus 
music enters into the lives of indi- 
vidual pupils, encouraging musical 
homes and communities. 

Music in school is not merely sing- 
ing songs, composing simple melodies 
or playing instruments, it is a medi- 
um for expressing one’s thoughts and 
feelings. 

Make your music program both 
interesting and enjoyable. 


A complete unit of study 


on the history and appreciation of music 


Objectives 


1. To understand the origin and 
development of music and its inter- 
relation with other art expression. 

2. To gain the necessary back- 
ground for the enjoyment of good 
music—a sensitiveness to the beauty 
of tone. and a preference for it al- 
ways. 

3. To distinguish various moods as 
expressed in music. 

4. To recognize instruments by 
sight and sound. 

5. To realize the close connection 
of school music and radio and concert 
music, 


History of Music 

Music is closely related to the de- 
velopment of a civilization and the 
events of the world’s history are defi- 
nitely reflected in its growth. 

In studying the interesting history 
of music we endeavor to understand 
the universal use of music as a means 
of expression, and to distinguish the 
melodies of different countries. 

Even in the beginning, music was 
used to make men brave in battle, to 
intensify religious excitement and to 
express grief and love. 

Although we have a written record 
of music that goes back only a few 
hundred years, we know from recent 
discoveries that thousands of years 
ago music played an important part 
in the daily life of the ancients. 

Bas reliefs and wall paintings show 
that music played an important part 
in the religious and social life of the 
Egyptians. They enjoyed music on 


harps, lyres, lutes. pipes, flutes. trum- 
pets and drums. 

The Assyrians, a warlike race, used 
military trumpets and drums, and 
the dulcimer, made of metal strings 
and janglers. 

The Hindus used many types of 
both string and percussion instru- 
ments. We find they used a primi- 
tive type of violin and a four-stringed 
guitar, 

The Arabs gave us the lute anid 
kettledrums. They also had many 
stringed instruments, evidently fore- 
runners of the violin. 


(Continued on page 24) 


FACING: 

On the facing page are sketches oj} 
various historic musical instruments. 
Sketches like these can be used in a 
music notebook described later in 
this article. 
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In Greece, music was always asso- 
ciated with poetry and drama, and 
was a definite means of heightening 
these arts. Musicians played on lyres, 
citharas, pan pipes, tambourines, sis- 
tras and flutes. Choruses sang, never 
in harmony, but in voices an octave 
apart. Victors at the Olympic Games 
were heralded with trumpets. 

The Romans borrowed their music 
from the Greeks, but added a war- 
like sound of trumpets’ and tubas. 

The Chinese suspended bells from 
a framework to produce a mellow 
tone when struck with a mallet. The 
flute, tom-tom and various stringed 
instruments were also used. 

Our American Indians used 
rhythm and melody in their savage 
music. They sang to the sick, to the 
gods for success in war or hunt, they 
sang in games, about friends and 
enemies, about animals, forests and 
almost every part of their environ- 
ment. Their instruments were drums, 
rattles and flutes. 

In Palestine the temple rites were 
performed by choirs reciting psalms 
with the priest. The instruments used 
were pipes, lutes, lyres, psalteries, 
harps, tophs, and shofars or trum- 
pets. 

The spread of Christianity brought 
about new music. Hymns and chants 
were introduced. All chants were 
sung in unison, but there was still 
no harmony or satisfactory system 
of notation. 

Solemn chants did not satisfy the 
desire for fine music, and many 
musicians experimented successfully 
with harmony of tones. Music now 
possessed three definite elements, 
rhythm, melody and harmony. 

While music developed under the 
direction of the church, the real 
spirit of music was in the hands of 
the common people. Typical songs 
grew up in each country of the world. 


Folk Songs 


These folk songs are the first and 
simplest musical pattern. They are 
the songs and dances of civilized 
people who sang with their daily 
occupations, sports and games, and 
told the stories of their ballads. 

The rhythm and rare melodic 
beauty of old folk songs have been 
wholly responsible for their survival 
of the test of time, and remain uni- 
versal perennial favorites. 
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Study the folk songs of various 
countries. Learn to appreciate music 
and at the same time acquire a 
knowledge of other people’s ways of 
living, their habits of thought and 
emotions. 

The influence of struggles and tri- 
umphs, of joys and sorrows, all leave 
their impression on the music and 
art of a people. In singing and lis- 
tening to these folk songs, notice the 
general characteristics of the songs of 
each country. Notice that the Eng- 
lish folk songs are usually cheerful, 
the French are gay and carefree, the 
German are sensible and matter-of- 
fact, the Italian are romantic and 
swaying in rhythm, the Spanish are 
suggestive of dance or thoughtful, 
and the Russian are wistful, often sad, 
and courageous. 

Here is an outlined study of the 
folk songs and dances, characteristic 
instruments and noted composers of 
music from various countries of the 
world. 


AMERICA 
There has been much written on 
the argument of whether our national 
music is based on the Indian melo- 
dies or the songs of the Negroes. 
The Indian chants and dances are 


of exceeding interest in building 
an American individual expression, 
while the songs of the plantation 
Negroes, born in slavery, have an 
expression of individual folk charac- 
ter, original and distinct. 


Indian Songs: 
White Dog Song (Blackfeet) 
Medicine Song (Blackfeet) 
Negro Songs: 
Good News 
Live a Humble 
Folk Songs: 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Dixie 
Old Folks at Home 
Folk Dances: 
Money Musk 
Quadrille 
Virginia Reel 
Composers: 
Stephen Foster 
Edward MacDowell 
Victor Herbert 
George Gershwin 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Walter Damrosch 
Deems Taylor 


BRITISH ISLES 
English Songs: 
Sailor Chanties 
Drink to Me Only With Thin. 
Eyes 
Trish Songs: 
Londonderry Air 
The Last Rose of Summer 
Welsh Songs: 
All Through the Night 
Ash Grove 
Scotch Songs: 
Annie Laurie 
Comin’ Thru the Rye 
Folk Dances: 
English Morris Dance 
Scotch Reel 
Highland Fling 
Irish Jig 
Instruments: 
Harp, Bagpipe, Fiddle. 
Composer: 
Percy Grainger 


GERMANY 


Folk Songs: 
Die Lorelei 
Du Liegst Mir Im Herzen 
Folk Dances: 
Bummel Schottische 
Waltz 
Instrument: 
Zither 
Composers: 
Georg F. Handel 
Johann S. Bach 
Ludwig Von Beethoven 
Richard Wagner 
Johannes Brahms 
Richard Strauss 


SCANDINAVIA 


Folk Songs: 
Oh, Vermeland, Thou Lovely 
Gamla Norge 
Folk Dances: 
Klappdans 
Polska 
Instruments: 
Hardanger Fiddle 
Langeleik 
Lute 
Composers: 
Edvard Grieg 
Jan Sibelius 


(Continued on page 26) 





FACING: 

A suggestion is made later that 
sketches of folk dances like those on 
the facing page be used to illustrute 
a map of the world. 
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FRANCE 

Folk Songs: 
Alouette 
A Night in Brittany 

Folk Dances: 
Gavotte 
Farandole 

Instrument: 
Celeste 

Composers: 
Maurice Ravel 


Claude Debussy 





: SPAIN 
Folk Songs: 
La Paloma 
, Linda Mia 
Folk Dances: 
, Bolero 
Fandango 
Instruments: 
Castanets 
Guitar 
Tambourine 
Composers: 
Enrique Granados 
Isaac Albeniz 
ITALY 
Folk Songs: 
Santa Lucia 
O Solo Mio 
Folk Dance: 
Tarantella 
Instruments: 
Accordion 
Guitar 
Violin 
Composers: 
Niccolo Paganini 
Giacomo Puccini 


Giuseppe Verdi 


HUNGARY 

Folk Songs: 
Broken Violin 
The Old Gypsy 

Folk Dance: 
Czardas 

Instruments: 
Cembelom 
Violin 
Dulcimer 

Composer : 
Frarz Liszt 


POLAND 
Folk Songs: 
Sad Mountaineer 
Beyond the Ebro 
Folk Dances: 
Mazurka 
Polonaise 
Instrument: 
Piano 


Composers: 
Jan Paderewski 
Frederic Chopin 

RUSSIA 

Folk Songs: 
Kolebalnia 
Vanka 

Folk Dances: 
Trepak 
Kamarinskaia 

/nstrument: 
Balalaika 

Composers: 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Igor Stravinsky 


HAWAII 

Native Songs: 
Aloha Oe 
Kuu Home 

Native Dance: 
Hula 

Instruments: 
Steel Guitar 
Tom-toms 


Ukulele 


From the folk songs and dances of 
countries of the world, many different 
forms were evolved during the classi- 
cal period of musical history. As 
men became skilled on various in- 
struments, they combined them into 
groups to promote better tone qual- 
ity—Thus the early forms developed 
into the more intricate and compli- 
cated forms with which we are famil- 
iar today. 


Instruments 


The earliest examples of musical 
tone were experiments of imitating 
the voices of nature. The first in- 
struments were provided by nature 
herself. The savage beat his rhyth- 
mic war song on the hollow tree 
trunk, covered with skins; the horns 
of beasts produced the first trumpet 
calls; the reeds provided the Pipes 
of Pan and the simple shepherd pipe 
of ancient days; while the earliest 
stringed instrument, the lyre, was 
fashioned from an empty tortoise 
shell with strings producing melodi- 
ous sounds, 

These crude instruments of the 
ancients developed remarkably into 
the many instruments which we use 
today. 

Musical instruments are divided 
into four groups: Stringed, Wind. 
Percussion and Keyed instruments. 

(Continued on page 28) 














FACING: 

The use of the homemade musical 
instruments shown on the facing page 
is described at the end of this article. 


MUSICAL BOTTLES (A) 

Select pop bottles or any other bot- 
tles that have a good ringing quality. 
Experiment with different amounts of 
water in the bottles. The more water, 
the lower the tone. Tune eight bottles 
to the notes of the major scale. 

For striking or tapping bottles in 
playing melodies, try spoons, scissors, 
pencils, drumsticks, etc. (B) 


TAMBOURINE (C) 

Decorate a round cheese or candy 
box in colorful designs. Punch holes 
in a number of bottle caps. Fasten 
on wires and put around the side of 
the box. Handles may or may not be 


added. 


DRUMS (D, E, F) 

Large tin can or pail with top re- 
moved (D). Paint with enamel or 
house paint. Stretch inner tube or 
parchment over top and bottom oj 
can and fasten with wire around 
edge. Lace sides with colored string 
or cord. 

A drum made from a butter tub 
(E). 

A drum made from a coffee can 
(F). 

HANGING DRUM (G) 

Half-cocoanut shell. Cover the 
open side with a piece of inner tube 
or parchment paper. Fasten around 
side with wires and hang from a hori- 
zontal rod or beam and beat with 
drum-sticks. 


INDIAN RATTLE (H) 

Punch a small hole through the 
bottom of a can. (Baking Powder 
Can). Pull a stick or strong wire up 
through the can. Put a few stones or 
marbles in the can. Punch a small 
hole through the lid and place on the 
can, drawing the stick or wire 
through. Decorate with colorful de- 
signs, feathers and yarn. 


VIOLIN (1) 

Make a violin or cello from a cigar 
box, handle, and strings of fishing 
line, rubber bands or real_ violin 
strings. 

WASHBOARD (J) 

Use a small washboard to beat « 
staccato rhythm. Put thimbles on tw: 
or three fingers and brush up an 
down the washboard. 
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. Stringed Instruments 
Sounded by drawing a bow 
across the strings. 

(1) Violin 
(2) Viola 
(3) Violoncello 
(4) Double Bass 
Sounded by plucking strings 
with fingers or pick. 
(1) Mandolin 
(2) Guitar 
(3) Banjo 
(4) Ukulele 
(5) Harp 
(6) Zither 
. Wind Instruments 
(1) Woodwinds 
(a) Piccolo 
(b) Flute 
(c) Clarinet 
(d) Oboe 
(e) English Horn 
(f) Bassoon 
(g) Saxophone 
(h) Ocarina 
(2) Brass 
(a) Trumpet 
(b) Cornet 
(c) French Horn 
(d) Trombone 
(e) Tuba 
C. Percussion Instruments 
Require striking to produce 
sound. 
(1) Kettledrums 
(2) Bass Drums 
(3) Snare Drums 
(4) Tambourines 
(5) Carillons 
(6) Xylophone 
(7) Triangle 
(8) Cymbals 
(9) Gong 
(10) Celesta 
(11) Castanets 
(12) Chimes 
D. Keyed Instruments 
(1) Piano 
(2) Organ 
(3) Harpischord 


Suggested Activities 


Musical activities give a close bond 
of interest in the classroom. 


ART 

Design a cover for a music note- 
book. Use illustrations on page 23. 
An illustration of an orchestra con- 
ductor may be drawn on the cover 
of a folded sheet of construction pa- 
per, and the smaller illustrations of 
historical instruments may be drawn 


on pages inside the notebook, to- 
gether with pictures of orchestras, 
modern instruments, music programs, 
musicians, composers, advertisement 
of concert programs, etc. 

Make border designs to music. 
Listen to strongly rhythmic music and 
mark with pencil on paper to accentu- 
ate the loud beats and the weaker. 
These marks will form a series of 
lines to make a design. Color over 
the pencil marks, one color for the 
strong accents and another for the 
weak accents. 


Develop lessons in mood by cor- 
relating music with art and literature. 
Show pictures of various subjects 
and have the children select the one 
that best expresses the mood of the 
music. Give reasons for choice. 


Study pictures of masterpieces of 
art painted in the period in which 
various musical works were written. 


MAP STUDY 

Color a map of the world. Copy 
and color the illustrations of folk 
dances on page 25. Paste the map 
of the world on a larger sheet of 
construction paper. Put the folk 
dancers around the outside of the 
map on the colored border. Draw 
lines or paste strips of colored paper 
from the country to its characteristic 
folk dance. 

Folk dancers may also be used in 
posters, booklets, and attractive bor- 
ders or all-over designs. 


NATURE STUDY 

Sing songs about the seasons of 
the year. Discover the general char- 
acteristics of this music. Imitate 
phrases from bird and flower songs. 


LITERATURE 

Study the lives of famous compos- 
ers. Make one booklet for a com- 
posers’ gallery, or make individual 
booklets for each composer. Include 
in the booklet stories of their lives, 
names of compositions, instruments 
played, pictures, etc. Awaken the de- 
sire to hear and recognize their 
music. Learn songs, piano solos, vio- 
lin selections, and listen to phono- 
graph recordings of their works. 


In listening to radio programs, 
have the pupils keep a record of the 
music played, program, time, day, 
station, musicians, etc. 

Tell the Greek legend of Pan, in- 
ventor of Pan Pipes. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Play singing games and learn folk 
dances of various countries. 


MUSIC PARTICIPATION 
Sing patriotic songs and national 
music. 


Give a radio broadcast. Have the 
pupils give programs for broadcast- 
ing. Sing songs, give instrumental 
solos, present plays on composers’ 
lives, recite poems, etc. Have one 
pupil announce numbers. This is an 
excellent medium for language ac- 
tivities, as well as displaying music 
ability. 

When singing do not limit your 
programs to songs in your song book. 
Include popular favorites of long 
standing which the children enjoy, 
such as Alice Blue Gown, Indian Love 


Call, On the Road to Mandalay, etc. 


Become familiar with marches, 
waltzes, minuets, gavottes, mazurkas, 
etc. 


Learn to recognize various types 
of voices. 


Develop a rhythmic sense through 
rhythmic actions, such as, skipping, 
clapping, marching, running, gallop- 
ing, ete. 

Playing in a rhythm band is one 
of the simplest and entertaining ways 
of furthering the rhythm sense in chil- 
dren. Let your pupils experience the 
development of music from the begin- 
ning. Make some of your own instru- 


-ments and use them in a class rhythm 


band. See pages 26 and 27. 


Make colorful, decorative drums, 
rattles and tambourines from bowls. 
pots, cans, cocoanut shells, etc. 


From cigar boxes and strings make 
banjos, violins and cellos. 


Musical bottles make a simple in- 
strument to play, and is effective, both 
in’ the orchestra and as accompani- 
ment for singing. The tone made 
when the bottles are struck is similar 
to the clear tone of a child’s voice. 
therefore, it aids the child to stay on 
pitch. 


These homemade instruments, to 
gether with a piano or phonograph 
background, triangles, mouth organs 
ocarinas, washboard, or any others 
will give the children the experienc: 
of recognizing tones, the method o’ 
playing, the names of instruments, a- 
well as listening to beats. 
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i'm Glad It’s Now 
Marjorie Allen Anderson 
I like to think about— 
Sleds and sliding, 
Toboggan riding, 
Ice skates gliding, 
When it’s hot! 

I like to think about— 
Garden spading, 
Barefoot-wading, 
Lemonade-ing, 

When it’s not! 


But anyhow— 
I’m glad it’s now! 


Fooling the Lion 
Enola Chamberlin 
There’s a great big tawny lion 
Hid behind that apple limb. 
He’s lying there to grab me 
If I go too close to him. 


He’ll make a leap and bare his teeth, 


He'll give an awful roar— 
But I know how to fool him— 
I won’t play any more! 


Beach Ball 
James Steel Smith 


The beach ball bounces on the sands— 


plomp! plomp! 
The beach ball dances on my hands— 
clomp! clomp! 
It bounces free 
to the green sea— 
blomp.... 
blomp.... 
BLOMP! 
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Butterflies make us think of sum- 
mer, so let’s make some and pin them 
on the curtains. 


Cut the butterflies out of yellow 
paper. Cut slits in the paper. Mount 
them on red paper. Make the feelers 
out of black construction paper. 
Some butterflies you might make out 
of yellow paper and insert a red one 
between two yellow ones. Cut slits 
as before in the yellow paper. Paste 
the two yellow butterflies on each 
side of the red one. That will make 
the wings look as though the colored 
part comes through on both sides as 
it really does. It is a little harder 
this way but it makes a prettier but- 
terfly. Cut the grass out of green 
paper. Pin the grass and butterflies 
on the curtains. ° 


I hope you and your class have 
enjoyed making these curtain deco- 
rations. Didn’t your room look just 
a bit gayer with the decorations on 
the curtains? 


Butterily 
curtains 


by 


Yvonne Altmann 


Kindergarten director 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 












Guide to Children’s Records 


Since the mention in this depart- 
ment several months ago of A Guide 
to Children’s Records, we have had 
several inquiries about the book. So 
here is some additional information 
about this aid to record selection. 

One of the authors, Hecky Krasno, 
is a specialist in the field of children’s 
records; Dr. Philip Eisenberg, the 
other author, is a psychologist. 

The first part of the book is a dis- 
cussion of what children like, and 
why, at the various ages of their de- 
velopment, in accordance with mod- 
ern child psychology. The second 
half of the book is a descriptive, criti- 
cal, and analytical listing, by age 
groups, of the available children’s rec- 
ords. Symbols indicate whether a 
particular record or album is excel- 
lent, recommended, or not recom- 
mended. Whether or not a record is 
unbreakable is also indicated. 

The Guide is available from Crown 
Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. Its price is $2.00. 


Transportation 
Wheels A-Rolling, a film depicting 


the history of transportation, is a 
screen version of the “Wheels A-Roll- 
ing” pageant presented at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair in 1948, and it is nar- 
rated by the original narrators. Musi- 
cal background is provided by a large 
symphony orchestra. 

John Ott Films, 730 Elm Street, 
Winnetka, Illinois have this film 


films and records 


available in 16mm and 8mm black 
and white, as well as 16mm color. 


Nylon 


This Is Nylon, a 29-minute motion 
picture in color, may be obtained for 
school use by writing to Nylon Pro- 
motion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. 

After a brief historical sketch about 
the discovery and development of 
nylon, the film goes on to describe 
(with the help of animated drawings) 
the chemistry of nylon, the molecular 
structure of the fiber, and the physical 
changes brought about in its manu- 
facture to impart strength and elasti- 
city to the finished product. The 
versatility and numerous uses of ny- 
lon are also demonstrated. Latest 
developments in nylon fashions and 
fabrics are displayed in a fashion 
show. 


Organized Discussion 


Discussion in Democracy. A typi- 
cal group of students learn, through 
expert advice and through their own 
experiences, that there is a world of 
difference between a well-organized, 
democratic discussion and a mere 
argument. They become convinced 
that organized discussion is necessary 
in a democratic society, and they de- 
velop a threefold program for the 
leader and the participants in any 
discussion, involving: 1. Preparation, 
2. Planning, 3. Personalities. 


The film is one reel in length and 
may be obtained from Coronet Films 
(Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois) for $90 in full color or $45 in 
black and white. It is also available 
from many film libraries. 


Thrift 


Your Thrift Habits is a one-reel 
sound film which points out to stu- 
dents the importance of systematic 
savings, careful buying, doing without 
extravagances, and choosing between 
immediate and future satisfactions. 

Installment Buying demonstrates 
dramatically some of the pitfalls of 
installment buying and encourages 
students to make a complete investi- 
gation of installment credit, contracts. 
and interest rates before making pur- 
chases in this way. It is suggested 
that the individual who plans to buy 
on credit should ask himself these 
three questions: 1. Is the article 
worth buying on installments? 2. 
Can I afford it? 3. Am I getting the 
best installment terms? 

Both of the above films are avail- 
able in color or in black and white 
from Coronet Films or from your 


film library. 


“Children of Many Lands” 

Two new additions to Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films’ “Children of 
Many Lands” series are English Chil- 
dren and Spanish Children. Like the 
others in the series, these films are 
created to develop sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the people and insti- 
tutions of other lands. Each film 
stresses the similarities between 
American and foreign children more 
than their dissimilarities. 

Spanish Children shows many typi- 
cal scenes of Spanish life, such as a 
young boy and his father riding in 
their donkey cart to visit a city mar- 
ket place, the milking of goats, a 
game of bullfight by village boys. 
olive picking, a Spanish girl making 
lace, and Spanish dancing. 

English Children depicts daily ac- 
tivities of English home and school 
life as well as a cricket match and a 
holiday trip to a seaside resort. 

Both films are intended for pri- 
mary and intermediate grades an: 
may be obtained for sale or rentzl 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. The purchase 
price is $45. 
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Book Club Selections 
The Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for June are: 


For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 

of age: 

Susie THE Cat. By Tony Palazzo. 
The Viking Press, Inc. $2.50. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

of age: 

THE Mystery OF THE GULLS. By 
Phyllis A. Whitney. The Westmin- 
ster Press. $2.50 


For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
TREE OF Freepom. By Rebecca Cau- 
dill. The Viking Press, Inc. $2.50. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 

THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FisH. By 
Gertrude Robinson. John C. Win- 
ston Co. $2.50. 


Many teachers make advantageous 
use of the summer months by catch- 
ing up on their professional literature 
so that they can return to the class- 
room in September with batteries re- 
charged, as it were, full of new ideas 
to put into operation. 

For this reason, the June issue of 
the Book Shelf is an extensive rather 
than an intensive one, devoted to the 
brief reviewing of more than the 
usual number of books. We also have 
listed the professional books which 
were reviewed in these pages during 
the past school year. 

For your convenience, the books 
are arranged by subject. 


Arithmetic 
THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By 

Herbert F. Spitzer. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1948. viii, 

397pp. $3.00. 

The author believes that an under- 
standing of arithmetic is in part de- 
pendent on a thorough knowledge of 
the number system and of the true 
role of numbers in making it easier 
for man to do his work. Teaching 
procedures are described which will 
promote this understanding and will 
provide experiences which will make 
it possible for the child to arrive at 
mathematical generalizations. 

In addition to the chapters devoted 
to mathematical processes there is a 
chapter each on “Testing in Arithme- 
tic” and “The History of Number 
and Recreational Arithmetic.” 
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ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: ITs 
MEANING AND Practice. By Bur- 
dette R. Buckingham. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 1947. viii,744pp. 
$4.50. 

This book deserves a place on the 
reference shelf of every arithmetic 
teacher. It is not a book on the 
philosophy, the psychology, or the 
pedagogy of arithmetic. It is an 
arithmetic book, differing from the 
elementary school textbook in that it 
is addressed to more mature minds. 

Although generally agreed that 
arithmetic should be “taught with 
meaning,” that is sometimes more 
easily said than done. The aim of this 
book is to furnish the meaning for 
the benefit of those teachers who have 
had little or no instruction in arith- 
metic except what they received years 
ago as elementary pupils. 

Buckingham’s book is not a re- 
fresher course. But if you want a 
“mastery course” in the subject, you 
will find that this book meets your 
needs. 


Arts and Crafts 

CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH; A 
TEXTBOOK OF ArT Epucation. By 
Viktor Lowenfeld. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1947. xic, 
304pp. $4.90. 

(Reviewed in the April issue of 
Juntor ARTs AND AcTIVITIES) ; 
PUPPETRY IN THE CurrRIcuLUM. New 
York: Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 1947. 17Ip. 
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Illustrated. (Curriculum Bulletin, 
1947-1948 Series, No. 1) 30c. 
(Reviewed in the May issue of 
Junior ArTs AND ACTIVITIES) 


Juvenile Literature 

CHILDREN AND Books. By May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. xiv,626pp. 
1947. $3.60. 
(Reviewed in November issue of 
Junior ARTs AND ACTIVITIES) 

ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE. Compiled by Edna Johnson, 
Carrie E. Scott & Evelyn R. Sick- 
els. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1948. 
1114pp. $7.50. 
(Reviewed in March issue of 
Junior Arts AND’ ACTIVITIES) 


Library 
TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENT- 

ARY ScHOOL Liprary. By Margaret 

Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. 

Hall-Quest. New York: H. W. Wil- 

son Company. 1948. 178p. $3.00. 
THe LiBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. By 

Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago: Ameri- 

can Library Association. 1947, 

405pp. $4.00. 

The teacher who wishes to know 
more about the ways in which the 
library can serve as a teaching tool, 
the teacher who wants to be on more 
familiar terms with the library so 
that she can introduce it successfully 
to her pupils, and especially the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Child’s guide 


to the United States— 
California 


We have an orange grove in south- 
ern California. Some of the largest 
orange groves in the world are here. 
California produces more kinds of 
fruit, and larger quantities, than any 
other state or country. We grow 
peaches, apricots, plums, cantaloupes, 
grapes, lemons and other delicious 
fruits. Many kinds of nut trees can 
be found in California vineyards. 
Since southern California has a cli- 
mate like that of the Mediterranean, 
olives thrive in abundance, and we 
produce nearly all of the olives grown 
in the United States. The hot, sunny 
summer days are ideal for both 
ripening and drying fruit. As fruit 
and vegetables grow so rapidly, we 
preserve part of the crop by drying 
it in the sun. In this way grapes are 
changed into raisins, and plums into 
prunes. That is why we have large 
dried fruit and canning industries. 
Santa Clara County is the largest 
dried fruit packing and canning cen- 
ter in the world. 

I guess Californians boast most 
about our fine climate and our fine 
crops. But there are other wonderful 
things to point out in California. The 
Mojave is the largest desert in Cali- 
fornia. Not far from the Mojave is 
Death Valley, 276 feet below sea 


level and the lowest point in the 
United States. It got its name be- 
cause many people and animals lost 
their lives trying to cross it on their 
way to California during the gold 
rush of 1849. It is no wonder that 
the pioneers suffered greatly. Death 
Valley has miles of desert, and it is 
one of the hottest places in the world 
during the summer months. 

Yosemite National Park has many 
thrilling sights. There are giant 
cliffs that rise for thousands of feet; 
waterfalls higher than Niagara; and 
groves of towering redwood trees. 
These trees are hundreds of feet high 
and thousands of years old. One of 
these, the General Sherman tree in 
Sequoia National Park, is 280 feet 
high, over 36 feet thick, and nearly 
5,000 years old. 

Most tourists visit Hollywood, the 
center of the motion picture industry. 
Hollywood is a suburb of Los An- 
geles. 

Our mild climate is caused by the 
winds that blow in from the Pacific 
Ocean. These winds are about the 
same temperature as the ocean, which 
is not so cold in winter nor so warm 
in summer as the land. 

San Francisco has one of the finest 
harbors in the world. It is connected 


This is the fifth in a 


series of juvenile travelogues 


by Miriam Gilbert. 


with the ocean by a narrow stretch 
of water called the “Golden Gate.” 
This is a very important Pacific ship- 
ping point for goods exported to 
foreign countries. Ocean liners leave 
San Francisco for China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippine Islands, and 
other parts of the Orient. I like to 
visit Chinatown in San Francisco. 
It is said to be the largest Chinese 
colony outside of China, and you 
can buy many delicate curios and 
souvenirs there. 

San Diego is California’s oldest 
city. The United States Government 
has established a naval base here, 
and as the weather is seldom very 
cold in San Diego, the navy men have 
open-air training every day in the 
year. Sometimes my father drives 
us out to watch the men march and 
exercise. 

The capital of California, Sacra- 
mento, named in honor of the Sacra- 
ment, was laid out in 1848 on John 
Sutter’s farm. On January 24th. 
1848, Sutter’s chief carpenter found 
gold while building a mill. The news 
spread rapidly and resulted in th 
famous gold rush. 

California is still a gold state 
Come see our golden orchards—an:' 
sunshine. 
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The book* had been a funny one, 
but the faces of my sixth-graders 
were sad. The book, you see, had 
come to an end. 


“Read us another book about Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle,” Norman demanded. 
“You can get it from the library to- 
night and start reading it tomorrow.” 


There was a chorus of agreement. 


“This is the only book about Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle,” I told them. And 
then I had a sudden idea. “But we 
could write some more Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle stories of our own. How 
would you like that?” 


There was a brief moment of si- 
lence. Then Charles said, “I could 
write one. About a boy who wouldn't 
wash his ears!” 


Hands began to wave. “My little 
sister won’t eat when she comes to 
the table. I’ll write about that.” 


“T’ll write about the tattle-tale 
cure.” 


Soon each child had decided what 
his “Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle story” would 
be about, and pencils were beginning 
to move rapidly over the sheets of 
composition paper. As I wandered 
around the room, giving help where 
it was needed, I became more and 
more anxious to know what the re- 
sults would be when the amazing tal- 
ents of Betty MacDonald’s “Mrs. 
Fix-It” character were applied to the 
problems cooked up by my sixth- 
graders. 


*Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. By Betty MacDonald. Illustrated 
by Richard Bennet. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1947. 119pp. $2.00. 
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Mrs. Piggle- 








Wiggles 


“Let Betty MacDonald help 
motivate your next set of compositions.” 


—Velma McKay 
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Betty MacDonald, author of The 
Egg and I, writes with humor which 
appeals to children and adults alike. 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle has sure cures 
(though unusual ones) for every 
type of childish “ailment.” We, who 
don’t understand children as well as 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, might call these 
ailments behavior problems. 

Little Patsy, for instance, howled 
and screamed at the mere mention of 
a bath. Patsy’s mother called up all 
her friends, hoping that they might 
help her cope with the situation. 

But Mrs. Grotto said, “. . . Our 
little Paraphernalia simply worships 
her bath.” 

And Mrs. Broomrack said, “. . . 
Our little Cormorant looks forward 
so to taking a bath. Bathing is his 
favorite pastime.” 

At last, in desperation, Patsy’s 
mother called Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. 
who suggested the “radish cure.” It 
was quite simple. After Patsy had 
developed about half-an-inch of rich 
black dirt all over her, Patsy’s mother 
sprinkled radish seeds (early red 
globe) on her arms and head. When 
little green leaves began to sprout, 
Patsy at last decided she wanted a 
bath. 

Though none of our “cures” were 
quite as inspired as the radish cure, 
some were equally hilarious. 

Scott, for instance, wrote about a 
boy named Gary, who was a chain 
chewer of bubble gum. In Scott’s 
story, Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle suggested 
that the mother put glue and a pair 
of false teeth into the mouth of her 
sleeping son. The moment Gary 
awakened he popped a huge hunk of 
bubble gum into his mouth. What 
with the glue, the bubble gum, and 
the false teeth, he was unable to talk 
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—until he reached into his mouth 
and pulled hard. “Help! Help! I’ve 
pulled out all my teeth!” he yelled. 
Though much relieved to learn that 
the teeth he had pulled out were not 
his own, he somehow lost his enthusi- 
asm for bubble gum. 

Mary Jo told about a girl who 
wouldn’t get out of bed when the 
alarm went off—until her mother got 
a special set of bed springs which 
popped up the moment the alarm 
went off, flinging the girl into the 
air and across the room. 

Sally wrote about Sue, who was so 
vain that she couldn’t tear herself 
away from a mirror. In fact she had 
quite a collection of mirrors—mir- 
rors everywhere. Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle 
soon remedied that situation by sub- 
stituting a trick mirror, amusement 
park type, for one of Sue’s regular 
mirrors. Poor Sue, horrified by her 
reflection, never looked in a mirror 
again, 

Craig wrote about Clancy, a little 
girl who was a tattle-tale. Clancy’s 
mother became concerned about the 
situation when Clancy went out of 
her way to tell a traffic officer, “Moth- 
er went through a red light!” Mother, 
having paid her fine, arranged for 
Clancy’s young friends to avoid her 
for a while. When Clancy discovered 
that she was becoming quite unpopu- 
lar because of her tattling, she gave 
up the bad habit. 

Most of the children illustrated 





their stories. Craig illustrated his 
story about Clancy, and the picture 
is reproduced here. 

Billy’s illustration shows his idea 
of Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s appearance. 
The pirate’s chest is there because 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s husband was a 
pirate (she said), who had buried 
his treasure somewhere in her back- 
yard. Small boys spent many happy 
afternoons digging up the’ backyard 
in search of buried treasure. 

Stories were read aloud to the 
class, corrected by the teacher, and 
the corrected versions of the stories, 
together with the illustrations, were 
made into a booklet. Joanne de- 
signed a cover for the booklet. The 
top-knotted boy and the pigtailed girl 
were clad in clothes made of real 
cloth, pasted to the construction- 
paper cover. 

Though our book will not offer 
any serious competition to the orig- 
inal Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, we are 
quite proud of it. We think that little 
Chlorine, Petunia, and Tangerine 
have names which might have come 
from Betty MacDonald’s own type- 
writer. So until Betty MacDonald 
and the J. B. Lippincott Company 
decide to publish a sequel—which we 
hope will be in the near future—we 
are keeping our own creation, Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle’s Cures, on the library 
shelf. 
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Lessons for all 
pupils, even 
youngest, to learn 


on Flag Day 


It is a fact that a great many 
Americans do not know the meaning 
and significance of the stars and 
stripes in our Flag. Every young- 
ster can tell how Betsy Ross made the 
first flag—at the invitation of General 
Washington. They know how George 
Washington, Colonel George Ross 
and Robert Morris, a committee ap- 
pointed by the Continental Congress, 
called upon Betsy Ross with the reso- 
lution passed June 14, 1777 ,to make 
a flag of “13 stripes alternate red and 
white” and a union having “13 stars 
white in a blue field representing a 
new constellation.” 

How many children understand the 
meaning of that last phrase: repre- 
senting a new constellation? Most 
students — and adults, too — know 
there are as many stars in the flag 
as there are states in the Union, but 
few know the significance of those 
stars. 

They are to represent a nation con- 
ceived on a different plan, a new 
order in the firmament of the nations 
professing a different standard of 
life and living—something for the 
older civilizations to watch, stars of 
a “new constellation.” 


There is the interesting legend, too, 
about how the stars in the first and 
subsequent flags came to have five 
points. True, it may not be a historic 
fact; but it will stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the children in your classes. 

Another version of this legend says 
that it was from George Washing- 
ton’s own coat of arms that the design 
for the stars was taken. These stars, 
red on a white field, had five points. 

It is said that when George Wash- 
ington presented a rough draft of the 
projected flag to Betsy Ross, she ob- 
jected to the six-pointed stars as being 
inartistic. In order to prove her 
point she took a pair of scissors and 
a piece of cloth and cut out a five- 
pointed star. This, she protested, was 
much finer than his suggestion. So 
well did Betsy Ross argue and dem- 
onstrate that she won her point. (Di- 
rections for cutting the five-pointed 
star are given on the opposite page. 
Have. your students make some of 
these stars. They will form attractive 
borders in your Flag Day decora- 
tions. ) 

An appropriate project for Flag 
Day is a contest among your students 
giving a prize to the first one who can 


recite the entire National Anthem 
without mistakes. (Too many Ameri- 
cans know only the first stanza; all 
children should be familiar with this 
great song.) This will conclude with 
the singing of The Star Spangled 
Banner as a part of your Flag Day 
program; the winner of the contest 
might lead the singing. 

For a classroom activity, have the 
children design a frieze or chalk 
drawing to decorate the classroom, 
using cut-out stars, mentioned above. 

A further activity is to instruct a 
part of the class to learn how proper- 
ly to display the flag on all occasions 
and to have them demonstrate their 
ability before the class. 

Since most of the United States 
have been under one or more flags 
before becoming a part of this Re- 
public, it might be interesting to have 
another group make drawings of the 
former emblems. The students can 
make small sketches of the various 
flags, adding a paragraph or two on 
the history of the one illustrated. In 
the South, a drawing of the flag of 
the Confederacy should be included 
with those considered. 


The forerunners of the Stars and 
Stripes, the flags which the colonists 
had before the adoption of our pres- 
ent flag, is the theme of another proj- 
ect. The students assigned to this 
should make posters showing flags of 
the Revolutionary War period (the 
Snake flag, the Continental flag, the 
Grand Union flag, the Easton flag. 
etc.). Illustrations of these flags are 
shown on the facing page. These can 
be displayed or used as a part of the 
classroom decorations and judged 
during the week preceding Flag Day. 

If your class members-#@W been 
keeping a notebook containing ac- 
counts and details of the special 
events and celebrations throughout 
the year, they can at this time enter 
some of the unusual facts in connec- 
tion with the history of the flag, a few 
rough drawings of the various flags 
mentioned here, some of the histori- 
cal notes, perhaps a description of 
the appearance of the classroom, and 
notes of the class program. A note. 
book can be started as a class project 
and later continued by the student: 
themselves. This notebook. should 
contain sketches showing thg correc: 
etiquette in displaying the flag. Sec 
the illustrations on the facing page. 
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timely 
teacher’s aids 





At Your Service 


Free of charge to the readers of 
Junior ARTs AND ACTIVITIES are the 
booklets, wall charts, and other items 
reviewed on the Timely Teacher’s 
Aids pages. We believe these mate- 
rials possess educational value and 
that they will be of real use to you, 
our readers, in your classrooms. The 
materials should reach you within 
30 days after your request has been 
received. If you do not receive the 
materials you request, it will mean 
that the supply has been exhausted. 
The coupon on page 41 contains a 
number for each item reviewed. Place 
a check mark in the square next to 
the number of each item that you 
wish, print or ‘type your name, street 
number and name, town, zone num- 
ber, and state on the coupon and mail 
to the Service Editor. In some in- 
stances, which will be indicated in 
the reviews, the supplier will furnish 
more than one copy of each item, 
sometimes enough for each member 
of your class, In these cases, just fill 
in the quantity-request line on the 
coupon in addition to the other in- 
formation required. 


May Listings Reviewed 

178: From WueEat To Fiour. The 
Wheat Flour Institute publish 
this valuable illustrated booklet 
about wheat—its history, pro- 
duction, transportation, storage, 
and milling. A map shows the 
places in the United States 
where wheat is raised. 


179: ScHOoL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON For- 
Ests. Listed here are many 
booklets and visual pieces— 
all free to teachers interested in 
conservation. The American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
are publishers of this new 1948- 
49 bibliography. 

180: BLAcKBoaRD LEssons oN Foon. 
This publication of the Wheat 
Flour Institute has chapters on 
minerals, vitamins, menu-plan- 
ning, and sleep habits. Glos- 
sary, calorie table, and list of 
references are included. Gen- 
erously illustrated. 

181: Hicnhways oF Wire. One of 
the latest additions to the “Lit- 
tle Science Series,” published 
by Westinghouse, tells how elec- 
tricity is generated, distributed, 
and used in the home, on the 
farm, and in industry. Clear 
explanations and abundant il- 
lustrations make this a booklet 
which will be useful to students 
and teachers alike. 

182: THe Wortp WITHIN THE 
Atom. Another “Little Science 
Series” publication of Westing- 
house, telling how scientists ex- 
plored the atom and learned to 
release its energy. Background 
information on nuclear physics 
is also provided. Illustrated. 

183: THe DeveLopmMent oF Ralt- 
ROAD TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
Unitep States. The develop- 
ment and progress of American 
railroads are described in this 


illustrated booklet, published by 
the Association of American 


Railroads. There is a series of ° 


maps showing the expansion o!| 
the railroad system in this coun 
try by decades. 


New Listings 

184: Stories FROM PosTAGE STAMPS 
This 32-page illustrated book 
let tells where and how t 
search for rare old stamps, how 
to start a stamp collection, and 
how to organize a stamp club. 
Teachers will find useful infor- 
mation in connection with hob- 
bies and social studies. Pupils. 
too, will use this booklet as a 
reference source, but copies are 
not available for free pupil dis- 
tribution. In September we 
shall offer additional stamp 
material for distribution to 
your pupils, published (as is 
also the booklet offered this 
month) by H. E. Harris & 
Company. 

185: Movinc AHEAD WITH Music. 

’ The American Music Confer- 
ence prepared this 16-page 
illustrated booklet in response 
to appeals from several national 
organizations who are interest- 
ed in broadening the scope of 
school and community music at 
the local level. Formation of a 
community music council is 
suggested, but alternate means 
are also offered. The booklet 
points out the obstacles and 
suggests practical solutions for 
solving them. 

186: Tue Story oF Soap. All about 
soap—its history, its uses, and 
the way it is made. After tell- 
ing how Grandmother made he: 
own soap there is a detailed 
explanation of modern methods 
of soapmaking. Procter 4 
Gamble publish this booklet. 

187: Coronet Fito Catacoe. Teach- 
ers who make use of instruc- 
tional films will want this up-to 
date reference for the Corone! 
Film Library. In addition to « 
short description of each pro- 
duction, the new catalog in 
cludes the recommended grad. 
levels for which each film i- 
designed, the educational co 
laborator, length and _ pric. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Pennies 


Words by Ruby B. Murphy 


Music by Marie G. Merrill 


WHERE OH 


WHERE DOMY | PEN — WIES| 607 


SOME FOR | CAN - MTES ORITOYS, 


PEN — NIES 
MAKE A 
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GO? OH DO PEN- NIES| 607 
E SOME IN- | TO-——— MY |BANK ARE |TOSSED BUT 


wst tndaing 7o Beginning” 


OFT - EN | PON-DER 
PEN - NIES - |MUST BE LOST 


HOW OH HOW CAN MY PENNIES G6ROw, 


PENNIES GROW, PENNIES GROW? 
HOW OH HOW CAN MY PENNIES GROW 
INTO DIMES AND QUARTERS? 


WATCH THEM, SAVE THEM, ONE BY ONE; 
BANKING PENNIES iS LOTS OF FUN. 

WHEN MY PENNIES MULTIPLY, . 
ILL SPEND WITH CARE —/LL WISELY Buy | 
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teaching tactics 





Our School Club 


Our school organized a school club. 
The children named it the Catskill 
Mountain Club and chose for its col- 
ors white and green. The white was 
for snow and the green for the ever- 
green forests which are so plentiful 
around the Catskill region. 


After organizing the club, officers 
were nominated and elected by bal- 
lot. All meetings were carried on 
according to pacliamentary form. 
Five cents per week for each member 
was asked as dues and this fund was 
to be used as the members wished. 
Meetings were held once a week on 
Friday afternoon and one-half hour 
was given from the school time for 
these meetings. 


The club members felt the room 
looked bare and to make it look more 
like home, crepe paper was purchased. 
The colors of green and white were 
chosen. White side drapes of crepe 
paper with green across the top, 
tacked in place by thumb tacks with 
green heads, transformed the school 
room windows and made the whole 
room look more cheerful. Visitors 
never fail to comment on the room 
and often say, “I must try that in my 
school!” (See the picture at right.) 


A great deal of money has passed 
through the treasurer’s hands. Gifts 
for the parents have been purchased; 
money for the March of Dimes has 
been donated; Children’s Summer 
Camp Fund drives, and Home Wel- 
fare Drives have been helped in a 
small way. 


Children need an outlet for their 
feelings and something to look for- 
ward to as a means of satisfying their 
active imaginations. 

The club activities are branching 
out in different ways. Eventually, 
these activities will influence the chil- 
dren’s future way of life. The chil- 
dren are going to be able to meet 
business situations, have fraternal re- 
lations, be able to carry on a meeting, 
and make speeches. 

I hore this article will help some 
school as it has helped a small school 
in the heart of the Catskill region. 


Mabel F. Hill 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 
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Literature Movie Review 

This project, requiring little super- 
visory work on the teacher’s part, is 
a fascinating literature review at the 
end of a term. 

Cut down the center of 9” x 12” 
sheets of newsprint and give two 
halves to each child, who proceeds 
to paste 6” edges together to give 
one long strip of paper. Allowing 4” 
for each scene, there is room for 6 
pictures. Have extra half-sheets ready. 

Working with the class, study the 
pictures of the Magic Porridge Pot. 
Work out roughly on the board the 
story of Red Riding Hood or the 
Three Little Pigs. Then let each child 
take his favorite reader story and 
work it out. 

Tack the finished movies up and 
on Friday let each child tell his story, 
while pointing to the scenes of his 
strip. The excitement is terrific. But- 
tons practically pop. 


Birdie Gray 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Shoes of the World 


Shoes are worn all over the world. 
but not all countries call them 
*““SHOES.’’ Some countries have 
special kinds of foot-wear. See if 
you can match the shoes with the 
people who wear them. 


1—“Saddle” 
shoes 


2—W ooden 
shoes 


3—Sabots 


4—Grass 
slippers 


5—Moccasins 
6—Sandals 


a—France 
b—Hawaii 


c—American 
Indian 


d—tUnited States 


e—Holland 
f{—Greece 
Answers: 1—d 2—-c 3—: 
4—b 5—c 6— 


Virginia D. Randal 
General Hospital 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from page 38) 

One section of the catalog is 
devoted to full information on 
Coronet’s arrangements for pur- 
chase, lease-purchase, and pre- 
view; also a complete list of the 
rental sources is provided. A 
“Utilization Chart” lists, the 
films alphabetically and sug- 
gests areas of study in which 
each is useful. 

188: ELecTricaL IDEAS FoR BETTER 
FaRMING. Teachers in rural 
districts will find this illustrated 
booklet useful not only for its 
general information on farm 
electrification but also as an aid 
to 4-H Club members who are 
entering the Better Methods 
Electric Contest. Each year six 
college scholarships, amounting 
to $300 each, are offered to 
boys and girls who do outstand- 
ing work in developing better 
methods for performing farm 
or household chores. Westing- 
house, publisher of the booklet, 
is donor of the awards. 

189: THe WHEEL or Goop Earinc. 
This poster in natural food col- 
ors, adapted from the Govern- 
ment’s Basic Seven Food Chart, 
suggests the number of servings 
to be included within each food 
grouping. Available in wall 
size, 2014” x 27” or in note- 
book size, 8144” x 11” with 
holes punthed. The notebook 
size is available in quantity for 
pupil distribution. 


Book shelf 


(Continued from page 31) 
“teacher librarian” will find these 
books invaluable. 

The first book concentrates upon 
the elementary school library and 
the second upon the high school li- 
brary. However there is much in 
each book that should be known to 
teachers at all levels. 

Science 
SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 

ScHoot Teacuer. By Gerald S. 

Craig. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

1947. x,56Ilpp. $3.75. 

If you take a course in the teaching 
of elementary school science during 
the summer session, it is likely that 
this book will be your text. Should 
you wish a self-taught course, you 
will find Craig’s book especially use- 
ful because it is so clear, well organ- 
ized, .nd readable. 

Teachers whose college years were 
not spent in a science laboratory will 
welcome this book because its au- 
thor does not take for granted (as 
do some authors of science texts) 
that we are all Einsteins under the 
skin. Though ‘Part One is devoted to 
the pedagogical aspects of science, 
and though these aspects are not neg- 
lected at any time, the main body of 
the book actually teaches science to 
the science teacher. 

Reading 
HANDBOOK OF REMEDIAL READING. 

By William Kottmeyer. St. Louis: 

Webster Publishing Co. 1947. 

179pp. $1.68. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 





@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 





@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 

Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
nen. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


ED) 
METAL GOODS Rez 
CORPORATION 


Dept. JA 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 












newspaper 


A class newspaper activity is a 
project which may be carried on no 
matter what other work is being done 
in the classroom . . . no matter what 
unit is the center of interest! 

It is closely allied to all English 
courses. It will build in your pupils 
an appreciation of good literature, 
will exercise the pupils’ originality 
and cleverness, will develop the hab- 
its of good paragraphing, clear sen- 
tence structure, good spelling, and 
correct vitality, because it concerns 
the real and everyday life of the pu- 
pils. 

Last month in our “Why Don’t 
You?” column, we suggested that you 
have more group work because it 
stimulates enthusiasm and calls for 
the best a child has to give . . . and 
affords the class satisfaction in a 
worth-while activity, which the mem- 
bers have helped construct. Here is 
your opportunity! 

Betore beginning work on this 
newspaper, examine and read your 
local newspaper. Bring clippings to 
class. Discuss the various articles 
and classify them into the following 
groups: news, sports, editorials, hu- 
mor, advertisements and features. 
This will acquaint your pupils with 
the appearance and general contents 
of a newspaper. 

Choose a good, snappy name for 
your paper! Select capable pupils to 
be on your Staff, Editor-in-Chief, as- 
sistant Editor, and Editors of the 
various Departments. The duty of 
the editor is to read and judge the 
material. He may serve a term of 
a month, 6 months, or a year. 
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If your class is composed of vari- 
ous grades, select a reporter from 
each grade, or perhaps one for each 
row of seats. This reporter is to con- 
tribute news of those in his grade or 
row. 

Have a box for contributions! 

Keep a chart on your bulletin or 
blackboard with interesting words on 
it. 

The material that is to be pub- 
lished is given to the various depart- 
ments: news, sports, editorials, hu- 
mor, advertisements, art, and special 
features which includes themes and 
poems. The editor of each group 
selects his best material and then 
gives it to the Editor-in-Chief, who, 
with his Assistant Editor, makes the 
final decision or reads the articles to 
the class for approval. The entire 
Editorial Staff therefore learns to 
make helpful criticism. 

The Staff should accept no articles 
that are poor in language, spelling 
or punctuation. Methods of news- 
paper writing should be explained. In 
news, the who, what, when and where 
are always given in the first sentence, 
and details are added later. Editorials 
are not news, but merely comments 
or opinions. 

Here are a few subjects that are 
suitable for news: 





1. Community News. 

2. School programs, assemblies, 
radio programs, holiday observances. 

3. For editorials, such subjects as 
School Loyalty, Conduct in the Halls, 
Giving, or Victory. 

4. Teacher may select good poetry 
and paragraphs from class for addi- 
tional material. 

We suggest having a Lost and 
Found column to advertise lost and 
found books, pets, etc. 

If no typewriter, hectograph or 
duplicator is available, print or have 
some pupils write the newspaper neat- 
ly on a section of the blackboard 
after school in the eveuing. 

If you do have access to a type- 
writer and hectograph or mimeo- 
graph, use hectograph ribbon while 
typing and draw the pictures with 
hectograph ink. This is your “dum- 
my.” Run a few proofs to be read 
by the Editorial Staff. Then run the 
quantity amount of sheets. 

Send copies of your newspaper to 
parents of the children, the principal 
of your school, and your superintend- 
ent. 

This is an excellent opportunity 
for getting information before the 
parents and school patrons. 
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A class newspaper will inspire ev- 
ery pupil to write articles, stories and 
poetry. In addition it, can be corre- 
lated with regular lessons in gram- 
mar, history, spelling, and many oth- 
ers. 

Safety Slogans and Stories would 
make an excellent department for a 
class newspaper. Have a contest for 
the best slogan and story on safety. 
Have the children draw posters and 
diagrams. This will not only bring 
out the importance of safety among 
the children, but when the newspaper 
gets into the homes it will also re- 
mind parents to be more cautious. 

As a suggestion for something for 
the children to write about, print on 
the blackboard the quotation which 
appears on Teacher’s Corner page. 
Have the children write their own 
interpretations of the quotation. Print 
the correct and most original an- 
swers in the class newspaper. 

One fact to keep in mind is . 
that a class newspaper will stimulate 
every type of work and study on the 
part of the child. Each child will 
strive to produce something that will 
be published. Then, too, it can do 
no harm in letting parents know what 
goes on in school and how much you 
are doing for the children. 


Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 41) 





(Reviewed in the March issue of 
Juntor ARTs AND ACTIVITIES) 


On THEIR Own In Reapinc; How to 
Give Children Independence in At- 
tacking New Words. By William 
S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Company. 1948. xv,286pp. 
$2.00. 


(Reviewed in the May issue of 
Junior ARTs AND ACTIVITIES) 


THE TEACHING oF READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHooLt. By Paul 
McKee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1948. xi,622pp. $3.60. 
We quote from the author’s pref- 

ace: “The point of view carried by 

this volume relative to the nature of 
reading and the teaching of reading 
rests upon three fundamental hypoth- 
eses. First, a person reads only to 
the extent to which he understands 
what is meant by the print or writing 
at which he looks . . . Second, the 
process of reading is essentially active 
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and mental rather than passive and 
physical . . . Third, reading should 
be taught in a way which enables the 
pupil to learn. . .” 

Part 1 (114 pages) is devoted to 
the nature and process of reading. 

Part 2 consists of a suggested pro- 
gram of instruction in reading. There 
are chapters treating the fundamen- 


tals of reading in each grade. Then 
there is a chapter devoted to each 
type of reading skill, such as locating 
information, evaluating material, or- 
ganizing material, etc. 

A chapter on “Instruction in Chil- 
dren’s Literature” is also included in 
this practical and comprehensive vol- 
ume. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find / 


helpful and interesting 4 












Measuring, 
buying, selling 
have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses. 


: Ag. 
Teaching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. “For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 


he must understand them. For another, the child must see 
the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 
Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses nuin- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 


and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How , 


to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 


eMultiplication, 
division, addition, ° 
subtraction in the 


banking world, ° 








Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 


This information is from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational-Psychologist—one ot the leading 


thinkers in the field of making arithmetic 
meaningful. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 









































Personalized Representation for Teachers of 
Art—Music—Drama—S peech 
We operate nationally and at all teaching 
levels. Send for enrollment information. 
FINE ARTS Placement Service 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Spencer Green WEbster 9-4726 


Jay Hinshaw 











TEACHERS! | ‘ss s position 


dwest, 
Rocky Mountain Region, Orego 
Washington, or California, wo aan 
find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. 
30th Year 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 









————TEACHING IS EASY 
with 
“NOTE READING 
1S FUN” {| LEARN MUSIC” 
(Primary Grades) | (Fourth grade and up) 
These two outstanding collections of delightful 
songs and drills make note-reading easy for 
everyone. (Price 60¢ each—Postpaid.) 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th St. Milwaukee 6, Wise. 
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Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 














JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 
Chicage 5, Illinois 













( Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
fer one year at $4.00 


(1) Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES fer one 
year at $7.00. 
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Talking Shop 


(Continued from page 2) 
“Operations Blackboard” 

Television has now been officially 
launched for classroom use! Spon- 
sored jointly by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Philco Corpora- 
tion, and television station WPTZ, 
“Operation Blackboard” consists of a 
series of thirty-nine educational pro- 
grams, telecast three times a week. 
For this pioneering series, Philco in- 
stalled big-screen television receivers 
in twenty public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools in the Philadelphia area. 
Students themselves took part in 
most of the shows, with each school 
competing to give the best perform- 
ance. Subject of the first program 
television itself. Other topics 
were basketball, science, dramatics. 
current events, and vocational guid- 
ance. 


A Child’s Garden 
“Another edition of A Chi/d’s Gar- 


den of Verses,” we thought, as we 
first opened the package and glanced 
at the beginning of the title. But 
instead of A Child’s Garden of Verses 
the book was Child’s Garden of Vege- 
tables! And its twin volume was 
Child’s Garden of Flowers. 

These, we soon discovered, are not 
gardens in name only, for the books 
are complete with several packages 
of Burpee seeds. 


was 


Teachers of summer school may 
find here an idea for an interesting 
activity. The directions for making 
a garden and planting the seeds are 
simple but complete and are couched 
in terms which a very young and in- 
experienced gardener can easily un- 
derstand. The vegetable garden con- 
sists of tomatoes, lettuce, carrots. 
broccoli, and squash. The flowers in 
the flower garden are zinnias, forget- 
me-nots, candytuft, bachelor buttons, 
and petunias. 

Robert V. Masters is the author of 
these books. They are published by 
Greenberg: Publisher in New York 
and cost $1.00 apiece. 

(Of course we planted the seeds. 
We'll let you know next fall how our 
garden turned out.) 
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COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you 
need it — consult Larson Leathercraft 
Headquarters. Wide line to choose from. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers as well 
as top quality calf-skins. Prompt ship- 
ments. All tools, materials and instruc- 
tions for making gloves, belts, purses, 
woolskin toys and mittens and many other 
useful items. 

Send for FREE catalog 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 
Dept. RR 











A COMPLETE 
Line of 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus. Send for our big, free catalogue. 


CHICAGO 
Craft Service 


509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 
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by MARGARET POWERS | —A4 








Book of 


LITTLE CRAFTS 


by Margaret Powers 


** 


Forty different crafts for the lower grades 
covered in a manner most appealing of any 
book of its kind. Includes finger painting. 
paper applique, masks, dish gardens, rhythm 
instruments, etc. Fully illustrated. $3.75. 


Use handy coupon below 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
798 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 


a. 
Please send “on approval” a copy of A 
BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS by Powers, 
with view to purchase for class use. 
I icccetcccctes 
ae 
City. ¥ __Zone___State 


School & Position 
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Two uses 
lor tempera 
paint 


by 


Thorun Arngrimson 


Here is a method I have tried for 
making inexpensive yet very satis- 
factory pictures. The equipment 
needed is a 6x9” glass, or larger. 
camel hair paint brushes, tempera 
paint, cardboard, picture binding or 
frame, and a pattern. Place your glass 
over the pattern or picture you wish 
to paint, and if any of the objects 
need to be outlined in black, do this 
first. 


glass with the desired colors of tem- 


Next keep on painting on the 


pera, in the same way as you would 
with enamel. It is cheaper to use 
tempera paint; likewise it furnishes a 
Instead of 
painting the sky with blue, we have 


made a sunset scene on drawing paper 


wider range of colors. 


with water colors and used that for a 
hackground. Then mount your pic- 
ture in the usual manner. My pupils 
have made some pictures using tem- 
pera paint on glass, and they look just 
as satisfactory as those I’ve seen made 
with enamel. 

For painting coping saw articles, 
tempera paint is by far easier to han- 
dle than enamel, and likewise is less 
expensive. It is important to sand- 
paper your article until it is smooth, 
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then paint with tempera, using a paste 
which is quite thick. After the paint 
is dry, varnish with clear varnish, and 
you'll be surprised at the result. It’s 
fun. Try it! 


Something for 
EACH Child 
TO MAKE 

can be found in the new 
1949 FUN WITH FELT 
Instruction Manual and 
Catalog. 

Send 25c¢ today 





“IN 











for your copy 


FUN with FELT CORP, 


390-J Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay 
the best salaries. We place you in the better ieroncie in cities and colleges. 






Free (a eee ited Unexcelled 
Enrollment ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: "AGENCY Service 
Est. 1906 fare 3ANK M-NATA 














SPLSPM IAF RAB ~ 
ENCOMDT ON! 





e Materials for over 20 school handicrafts 

e Free workshop available to teachers 

e Complete catalog FREE to schools 
Send 10c for your copy of 
“LEISURECRAFTER” contain- 


ing complete instructions for 
every practical school craft. 


LEISURECRAFTS 


907 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR . . . Way” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


it’s the biggest buy 


* it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


* it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


0) Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


(0 Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 


Name 





ae ees sae ron 
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Jane Plans Vacation 
(Continued from page 5) 


Elaine’s camera on the trip, and I'd 
love to go to the State Park for a 
weekend. I’ve never been there. 
Goodness! All this excitement is 
making me sleepy. (Yawns again, 
puts her head back against the chair, 
and closes her eyes.) 

(Nina and Tina enter. They carry 
wands and look at Jane for a few 
seconds before speaking.) 
TINA: Here she is. 

NINA: Poor Jane! She’s 
from all the excitement. 
TINA: Shall we awaken her now? 
NINA: Yes, we have only a few min- 
utes to spend with her. (She waves 
her wand over Jane’s head. Jane 
stirs and slowly opens her eyes.) 
JANE: Oh, I don’t think I know you. 
Who are you? 

TINA: This (points to Nina with her 
wand) is Nina, and I am Tina. We 
know you are upset and we have 
come to help you. 

NINA: We want you to be sure to 
pick the right friend to take along 
on this wonderful trip. 

JANE: I’m glad you’re going ‘to help 
me decide. I am having a terrible 
time. Elaine, Martha, Linda—how 
can I choose? 

TINA: If you take Elaine, you will 
have beautiful pictures of the trip. 
JANE: Yes, I would be able to show 
them in school next fall. 

NINA: And if you take Martha, you 
will have two trips instead of one. 
JANE: I know. I’ve always wanted 


tired out 


to go to the State Park. 

NINA: But if you take Linda, she ha: 
nothing to offer you. 
JANE: That’s right. 
such a loyal friend. 
TINA: And she is giving you her plaic 
shirts to take with you. 

JANE: Yes, isn’t that sweet of Linda? 
NINA: Linda did not say, “If yo 
pick me, you may take my plai 
shirts.” 

JANE: Oh, Linda isn’t like that. 
TinA: Linda did say, “No matte: 
whom you choose, I want you t 
have my plaid shirts.” 

JANE: So she did! 

TINA: I think your problem is solved. 
Jane. We must go now. (Waves he: 
wand over Jane’s head.) Go back tv 
sleep, Jane, go back to sleep. When 
you wake up you will know which 
friend to take. 

JANE: Thank you very much, Nina 
and Tina. (Closes her eyes and goes 
to sleep.) 1 feel so sleepy. 

TinA: Hurry, Nina. We have many 
more calls to make today. 

NINA: I know. Let us go quickly. 
Jane will think she has been dream- 
ing. (They go out quietly.) 

JANE (slowly wakes up) : 1 must have 
been dreaming. I thought I had two 
visitors. They seemed so real. (Looks 
around.) But anyway I know what 
I’m going to do. I can’t understand 
why I had so much trouble deciding. 
Martha and Elaine will be disap- 
pointed, and I’m sorry I can’t take 
them too. But I’m going to find 
Linda right now and ask her to go 
to Montana with me. (Exit.) 


CURTAIN 


But Linda is 














Business Writing .... 
Ornamental Penmanship ............ 
Roundhand or Engrossers Script.. 17.80 
Broad Pen Text Lettering............ 
Advanced Engrossing -............... 


(Residence courses are approved for GI training) 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 


612 N. PARK ST., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


PENMANSHIP 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


You can learn to write and do pen work, engrossing 
and illuminating in your home. 
Enroll in the following courses: 


17.60 
16.85 
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A 
Activities in wood, craft, p. 4, 6-49 
Airplanes at Night, poem, p. 42, 2-49 
American Folk Songs for Children, review, 
p. 16, 5-49 
Anthology of Children’s Literature, review. 
p. 19, 3-49 
April Calendar, p. 33, 4-49 
‘April Fool’s Day,” poem, p. 31, 4-49 
ART 
See also Crafts 
—— pictures from Designs, p. 39, 


Check-a-board Circus Parade, p. 16, 
6-49 


Creative Activities in the Social Studies, 
p. 16, 6-49 

Drawing the Human Head, p. 16, 4-49 

Easter Bunnies and Rain, craft, p. 19, 
4-49 

Easter Window Decorations, craft, p. 12, 
4-49 

“Farmer Bill,” poem, p. 12, 3-49 

For May Day, craft, p. 10, 5-49 

Fun with Circles, p, 8, 3-49 

Irises and Chicks, craft and project, 
p. 37, 5-49 

It’s Fun to Finger-Paint, p. 30, 3-49 
“Laughing Cavalier, The,” p. 19, 5-49 

Little Surprise, The, story, p. 4, 2-49 

Making Paper Flowers, craft, p. 17, 5-49 

May Basket Time, crajt, p. 6, 5-49 

Mrs. Piggle- Wiggle’s Cures, article, p. 
34, 6-49 

Sea Lion, The, article, p. 36, 4-49 

Springtime Border, A, p. 4, 4-49 

Stick Printing, p. 14, 4-49 

Study of Color, p. 8, 5-49 

Toothbrush Painting, p. 14, 5-49 

Two Robins Are Here Again, p. 32, 3-49 

Western Red Lily, p. 21, 6-49 


“Beach Ball,” poem, p. 29, og 
Bird — science and project, 
“Blowy Day, A,” poem, p. 31, 3.49 
BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
Book Club Selections, p. 23, 2-49; p. 19. 
3-49; p. 21, 4-49; p. 16, 5-49; p. 31. 6-49 
Reviews, ». 33, 2.49; p. 19, 3-49; p. 21, 
4-49; p. 16, 5-49 
“Both,” poem, p. 31, 449 
Building a Feeding Tray, project, p. 14, 
2-49 


34, 3-49 


Building Pictures from Designs, art, p. 39, 


3-49 
Butterfly Curtains, art project, p. 29, 6-49 


CALENDARS 
April Calendar, craft, p. 33, 4-49 
March Calendar, craft, p. 35, 3-49 
May Calendar, craft, p. 33, 5-49 
June Calendar, p. 12, 6-49 
Valentine Calendar for February, p. 37, 
2-49 
California, project, p. 32, 6-49 
“Calling All Bugs,” poem, p. 31, 3-49 
Check-a-board Circus Parade, art, p. 16, 
6-49 
Children and Books, review, p. 31, 6-49 
Child’s First Experiences with Music in 
the School, article, p. 20, 2-49; p. 43, 
3-49 


Child’s Garden of Verses, A, review, p. 23, 
2-49 

Child’s Guide to the United States, project, 
p. 12, 3-49; p. 22, 4-49; p. 30, 5-49; 
p. 32, 6-49 

Chimes of Dunkirk, The, song and dance, 


p. 8, 4-49 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Courtesy Move, p. 16, 3-49 
Planned Programs, p. 17, 3-49 
Presenting Picture Books to Primary 
Pupils, article, p. 34, 2-49 
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Courtesy Move, project, p. 16, 3-4Y 
Covered Wagon Days, project, p. 24, 2-49 
Cowboys and Indians, review, p. 23, 
2-49 
CRAFTS 
Activities in Wood, p. 4, 6-49 
Butterfly Curtains, project, p. 29, 6-49 
Desk Calendar for Father’s Day, p. 12, 
6-49 
Easter Bunnies and Rain, art, p. 19, 
449 
Easter Favors, p. 10, 4-49 
Easter Felt Craft, p. 7, 4-49 
Easter Window Decorations, art, p. 12, 
4-49 
Felt Craft, p. 15, 3-49 
Green Gingham Greeting, p. 31, 3-49 
Head Gear, plays, p. 36, 3-49 
Health Puppets, p. 9, 3-49 
History Class Produces Movie, p. 10, 
6-49 
Irises and Chicks, . 7t, p. 37, 5-49 
Linoleum Block Cutting, p. 8, 2-49 
Making Paper Flowers, art, p. 17, 5-49 
Making Valentines, p. 40, 2-49 
Map Study Made Meaningful, project, 
p. 38, 5-49 
May Basket Time, art, p. 6, 5-49 
May Day, art, p. 10, 5-49 
Mother’s Day, p. 34, 5-49 
Newspaper Dolls, P. 21, 5-49 
Paper Lace, p. 18, 5-49 
Parasols and Whips for Picnic Fun, 
p. 6, 6-49 
Reed Gift Tray, p. 12, 5-49 
Saint Patrick’s Day, p. 5, 3-49 
Shamrocks and Irish Children, p. 23, 
3-49 
Some Kitchen Utensils for Mother, 
p. 34, 4-49 
Valentine Designs, p. 31, 2-49 
Valentines of Felt, p. 35, 2-49 
Creative Activity in the Social Studies, 
article, p. 18, 6-49 
Creative and Mental Growth: A Textbook 
on Art Education, review, p. 21, 4-49; 
p. 31, 6-49 
Curtain Valentines, project, p. 38, 2-49 


D 
Desk Calendar for Father's Day, craft, 
p. 12, 6-49 
“Dirt,” poem, p. 31, 3-49 
Does Your Bulletin Board Have Whiskers? 
article, p. 30, 4-49 
Drawing the Human Head, art, p. 16, 4-49 


E 
EASTER 
Easter Bunnies and Rain, art and craft, 
p. 19, 4-49 
“Easter Eggs and Tulip Cups,” poem, 
p. 31, 4-49 
Easter Favors, craft, p. 10, 4-49 
Easter Felt Craft, craft, p. 7, 4-49 
Easter Window Decorations, craft and 
art, p. 12, 4-49 
Gulliring and Mr. Bebop, Easter story, 
p. 35, 4-49 
Pink Lamb—Purple Lamb, story, p. 18, 
4-49 
Easter Bunnies and Rain, art and craft, 
p. 19, 4-49 
“Easter Eggs and Tulip Cups,” poem, 
p. 31, 449 
Easter Favors, craft, p. 10, 4-49 
Easter Felt Craft, craft, p. 7, 4-49 
Easter Window Decorations, art and craft 
p. 12, 449 
Educator’s Guide to Free Films, review, 
p. 16, 5-49 
Elementary Arithmetic: Its Meaning and 
Practice, review, p. 31, 6-49 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, review, p. 21, 4-49 


Index 
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June 1949 


Eli Whitney; Boy Mechanic, review, 
p. 23, 2-49 ; 
Experience Stories, article, p. 7, 5-49 


F 
Fagerlin’s Voyage, story, p. 13, 6-49 
“Farmer Bill,” poem and art, p. 12, 3-49 
February Dioramas, project, p. 18, 2-49 
Felt Craft, craft, p. 15, 3-49 
First Book of Trains, The, review, p. 23, 
2-49 

“Fooling the Lion,” poem, p. 29, 6-49 
For May Day, art and craft, p. 10, 5-49 
For Mother’s Day, craft, p. 34, 5-49 
Fun in Arithmetic for Fifth and Sixth 

Grade, game and arithmetic, p. 18, 3-49 
Fun with Circles, art, p. 8, 3-49 


G 
GAMES 
Fun in Arithmetic for Fifth and Sixth 
Grade, p. 18, 3-49 
Jennie Crack Corn, song, p. 28, 5-49 
Lincoln Puzzle, p, 22, 2-49 
Musical Anagrams, p. 7, 3-49 
Green Gingham Greeting, craft, p. 21, 


3-49 

Gulliring and Mr. Bebop, story, p. 35, 4-49 

H 

Handbook for Remedial Reading, review, 
p. 48, 3-49; p. 41, 6-49 

Hawaii, project, p. 24, 449 

Head Gear, crafts and plays, p: 36, 3-49 

Health Puppets, craft, p. 9, 3-49 

History Class Produces Movie, project, 
p. 10, 6-49 

History is News, article, p. 9, 5-49 

Honest Abe, skit, p. 7, 2-49 

Hot, Dry Lands, project, p. 22, 5-49 

How the Second Grade Wrote “The Little 
Surprise,” article, p. 22, 3-49 


I 
Idaho, article and map, p. 30, 5-49 
Illinois, article, p. 12, 3-49 
“l’'m Glad It’s Now,” poem, p. 29, 6-49 
Irises and Chicks, art, craft and project, 
p. 37, 5-49 
It’s Fun to Finger-Paint, art, p. 30, 3-49 


Jane Plans Her Vacation, play, p. 5, 6-49 

Jennie Crack Corn, song and game, p. 28, 
5-49 

Junior Town Meeting, The, article, p. 40, 
5-49 


L 

Land of Pluck, The, play, p. 12, 4-49 
“Laughing Cavalier, The,” art, p. 19, 5-49 
LIBRARY 

Library Field Trip, article, p. 15, 2-49 
Library Field Trip, article, p. 15, 2-49 
Library in the School, The, review, p. 31, 

6-49 
Lincoln Puzzle, puzzle, p. 22, 2-49 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

February Dioramas, project, p. 18, 2-49 

Honest Abe, skit, p. 7, 2-49 

Lincoln Puzzle, p. 22, 2-49 

Linoleum Block Cutting, craft, p. 8, 2-49 
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Linoleum Block Cutting, craft, p. 8, 2-49 


3-49 
Little Surprise, The, story, p. 4, 2-49 


M 
Magic Spell, article, p. 10, 3-49 
Making a Class Newspaper, project, p. 42, 
6-49 
Making Paper Flowers, art and craft, p. 17, 
5-49 


Making Valentines, craft, p. 40, 2-49 
MAPS 
California, p. 33, 6-49 
Frontiers of the West, p. 27, 2-49 
Hawaii, p. 29, 4-49 
Idaho, p. 31, 5-49 
Illinois, p. 13, 3-49 
Wyoming, p. 22, 449 
Map Study Made Meaningful, craft and 
project, p. 38, 5-49 
March Calendar, craft, p. 35, 3-49 
May Basket Time, art, p. 6, 5-49 
May Calendar, craft, p. 33, 5-49 
MAY DAY 
For May Day, art and craft, p. 10, 5-49 
May Basket Time, art and craft, p. 6, 
5-49 


Ming-Lee Washes No Dishes, play, p. 39, 
2-49 
MOTHER’S DAY 
For Mother’s Day, craft, p. 34, 5-49 
A Recipe Book for Mother, project, 
p. 6, 4-49 
A Reed Gift Tray, craft, p. 12, 5-49 
Mother’s Day Cards, art, p. 4, 5-59 
Mother’s Day Cards, art, p. 4, 5-49 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s Cures, article, p. 34, 
6-49 
MUSIC 
See also Songs 
The Child’s First Experience with 
Music in the Schools, article, p. 20, 
2-49 
The Chimes of Dunkirk, song and 
dance, p. 8, 4-49 
Jennie Crack Corn, song and game, 
p. 28, 5-49 
Music Experiences in the Inte ermediate 
Grades, article, p. 37, 4-49; p. 42, 5-49 
Music Through the Ages, project, p. 22, 
6-49 
Music Through the Ages, project, p. 22, 
6-49 ‘ 
Musical Anagrams, game and arithmetic, 
p. 7, 3-49 
My First Picture Dictionary, review, p. 23. 
2-49 
“My Garden,” poem, p. 27, 5-49 
“My New Umbrella,” poem, p. 31, 449 


Nature Trail, A, project and science, p. 36. 
5-49 
Newspaper Dolls, craft, p. 21, 5-49 


oO 
Observing Flag Day, article, p. 36, 6-49 
On Acquiring an Education, article, p. 20, 
3-49 


On Their Own in Reading, review, p. 16, 
5-49; p. 45, 6-49 

“One April Morning,” poem, p. 31, 449 

Orphan, The, story, p. 9, 4-49 


Pp 

Paper Lace, craft, p. 18, 5-49 

Parasols and Whips for Picnic Fun, craft, 
p. 6, 6-49 

“Pennies,” song, p. 39, 6-49 

“Pfft!”, story, p. 38, 3-49 

Picture Writing, a New Tool in Creative 
Expression, article, p. 8, 6-49 

Pink Lamb—Purple Lamb, story, p. 18, 
4-49 





Little Green Schoolhouse, article, p. 14, 


Planned Programs, classroom management, 
p. 17, 3-49 
PLAYS 
Head Gear, craft, p. 36, 3-49 
Honest Abe, p. 7, 2-49 
Jane Plans Her Vacation, p. 5, 6-49 
Land of Pluck, The, p. 12, 4-49 
Ming-Lee Washes No Dishes, p. 39, 2-49 
Sugar Maple Woods, p. 6, 3-49 
“Villain Still Pursued Her, The... ”, 
p. 15, 5-49 
POEMS 
“Airplanes at Night,” p. 42, 2-49 
“April Fool’s Day,” p. 31, 449 
“Beach Ball,” p. 29, 6-49 
“Blowy Day,” p. 31, 3-49 
“Both,” p. 31, 4-49 
“Calling All Bugs,” p. 31, 3-49 
“Dirt,” p. 31, 3-49 
“Easter Eggs and Tulip Cups,” p. 31, 
449 
“Farmer Bill,” p. 12, 3-49 
“Fooling the Lion,” p. 29, 6-49 
“I’m Glad It’s Now,” p. 29, 6-49 
“My Garden,” p. 27, 5-49 
“My New Umbrella,” p. 31, 4-49 
“One April Morning,” p. 31, 4-49 
“Queen May,” p. 27, 5-49 
“Rainbow Splinters,” p. 27, 5-49 
“Safely Across the Night,” p. 48, 2-49 
“Stilts,” p. 27, 5-49 
“Timothy Toole,” p. 42, 2-49 
“Wind, The,” p. 31, 3-49 
Presenting Picture Books to Primary 
Pupils, article, p. 34, 2-49 
Progress, project, p. 24, 3-49 
PROJECTS 
Bird Life, science, p. 34, 3-49 
Building a Feeding Tray, p. 14, 2-49 
Courtesy Move, p. 16, 3-49 
Curtain Valentines, p. 38, 2-49 
February Dioramas, p. 18, 2-49 
History Class Produces Movie, p. 10, 
6-49 
Hot, Dry Lands, p. 22, 5-49 
Irises and Chicks, art and craft, p. 37, 
5-49 
Making a Class Newspaper, p. 42, 6-49 
Map Study Made Meaningful, craft, 
p. 38, 5-49 
Music Through the Ages, p. 22, 6-49 
Nature Trail, science, p. 36, 5-49 
Progress, p. 24, 3-49 
Railroad Diorama, p. 26, 3-49 
Recipe Book for Mother, z 7, 4-49 
Saint Patrick’s Day, p. 5, 3-49 
Table Project, p. 23, 5-49 
Winter Birds, p. 12, 2-49 
Puppetry in the Curriculum, review, p. 16, 
5-49: p. 31, 6-49 
Puppets, craft, p. 9, 3-49 


Q 
“Queen May,” poem, p. 27, 5-49 
Quiz Kids, The, article, p. 10, 2-49 


R 
Railroad Diorama, A, project, p. 26, 3-49 
“Rainbow Splinters,” poem, p. 27, 5-49 
Recipe Book for Mother, A, project, p. 6, 
4-49 
Reed Gift Tray, A, craft, p. 12, 5-49 
Runaway Valentine, The, story, p. 32, 
2-49 


Ss 
Safely Across the Night, poem, p. 48, 
2-49 
SAINT PATRICK’S DAY 
Green Gingham Greeting, craft, p. 21, 
3 


Saint Patrick’s Day, project and craft, 
p. 5, 3-49 

Shamrocks and irish Children, craft, 
p. 23, 3-49 


SCIENCE 
Bird Life, project, p. 34, 3-49 
Building a Feeding Tray, project, p. 14 
2-49 
Nature Trail, project, p. 36, 5-49 
Winter Birds, article and project, p. 12 
2-49 
Science for the Elementary School Teacher 
review, p. 41, 6-49 
Scrapbook, p. 26, 5-49 
Sea Lion, The, art and article, p. 36, 4-4! 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
California, article, p. 32, 6-49 
Covered Wagon Days, project, p. 24, 
2-49 
Creative Activity in the Social Studie: 
article, p. 18, 6-49 
Fagerlin’s Voyage, p. 13, 6-49 
Hawaii, article and project, p. 24, 4-4! 
Hot, Dry Lands, project, p. 22, 5-49 
Idaho, article, p. 30, 5-49 
Illinois, article, p. 12, 3-49 
Land of Pluck, play, p. 12, 4-49 
Progress, project, p. 24, 3-49 
Saint Patrick’s Day, project and craft 
p. 5, 3-49 
Wyoming, article, p. 22, 4-49 


Observing Flag Day, article, p. 36, 6-49 
Some Kitchen Utensils for Mother, crajt. 
p. 34, 4-49 
SONGS 


“Chimes of Dunkirk,” dance, p. 8, 4-49 
“Jennie Crack Corn,” game, p. 28, 5-49 
“Pennies,” song, p. 39, 6-49 
“Windmills,” p. 17, 2-49 
Special Days in May, article, p. 32, 5-49 
Springtime Border, A, art activity, p. 4, 
4-49 


Stick Printing, art, p. 14, 4-49 
“Stilts,” poem, p. 27, 5-49 
STORIES 
Fagerlin’s Voyage, p. 13, 6-49 
Gulliring and Mr. Bebop, p. 35, 4-49 
Little Surprise, The, p. 4, 2-49 
Orphan, The, p. 9, 4-49 
Pink Lamb—Purple Lamb, p. 18, 4-49 
“Pfft!”, p. 38, 3-49 
Runaway Valentine, The, p. 32, 2-49 
Study of Color, art, p. 8, 5-49 
Sugar Maple Woods, play, p. 6, 3-49 
T 


Table Project, p. 23, 5-49 
Teachers’ Magazines, article, p. 22, 4-49 
Teaching of Arithmetic, The, review, 
p. 31, 6-49 
Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School, The, review, p. 45, 6-49 
Teaching Through the Elementary School 
Library, review, p. 19, 3-49; p. 31, 6-49 
Timothy Toole, poem, p. 42, 2-49 
Toothbrush Painting, art, p. 14, 5-49 
Two Robins Are Here Again, art, p. 32, 
3-49 
Vv 


VALENTINE’S DAY 
Curtain Valentines, project, p. 38, 2-49 
Making Valentines, craft, p. 40, 2-49 
Runaway Valentine, The, story, p. 32. 
2-49 
Valentine Calendar, craft, p. 37, 2-49 
Valentine Designs, p. 31, yng 
Valentines of Felt, craft, p. 2.49 
“Villian Still Pursued Her, - o 
play, p. 15, 5-49 


Ww 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
February Dioramas, project, p. . 2-4 
Linoleum Block Cutting, craft, p. 8, 2-4" 
Western Red Lily, art, p. 21, 619. 
“Wind, The,” poem, p. 31, 3-49 
“Windmills,” song, p. 17, 2-49 
Winter Birds, article and project, p. 1. 
2-49 


Wyoming, map and social science, p. 22, 


4-49 
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CHICAGO 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Plan your vacation this summer 


| AUTHORIZED AGENTS FOR ALL TRAVEL 
SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


We Specialize in Low Priced American and 
No. American Continental Travel Tours. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
DESCRIBING YOUR PARTICULAR TOUR 


116 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE: STATE 2-9822 











YOUR TRAVEL PROBLEM 
1S OUR BUSINESS 


WHETHER 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC 
WHETHER 
AIR, SEA OR LAND 
We'll handle all details. 
No service charge. 
Here are some typical tours: 
California (15 days)......................8272 
Ozarks (8 days)............. scdibuoteousladal 
Mexico (17 days).. 
Cuba (14 days)......... 
Guatemala (12 days 
Write for folders 


LUCILE CAREWE ASSOCIATES 


30 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 














Foreign and 
Domestic Travel 


Steamship and Airline 
Tickets to any part 
of the world 





Cruises to West Indies 





All-expense tours to 
California-Alaska- 
Mexico-Canada 


SPECIAL 


8 day tour of 
Eastern cities..... $139 and up 





Let us help you plan your 
1950 low cost European trip 


Write for tree folders about 
your favorite tour! 


TRAVEL SERVICE 

| 64 €. JACKSON BLVD. — DEPT. T 

PHONE WABASH 2-1921 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Travel tips 
for summer 


For the traveling teacher 


The teacher who intends to travel 
this summer. whether for education. 
health. or plain fun. will benefit by 
consulting a travel agency for advice. 


The travel agencies gladly will offer 
you their services free of charge. Serv- 
ices include advice on all trips. best 
routes, hotel accommodations. length 
of trip. dates available. prices. and 
many other helpful hints. Folders are 
cheerfully sent upon request. describ- 
ing many of the better tours. 


* % = 
Mexico, because of its favorable ex- 
change rate, is particularly popular 
for tours by teachers this summer. 
Many airlines are « Tering special 
seasonal vacation rates. 
rn ae % 
If you're thinking of traveling to 
Europe next summer, better plan to 
make your reservations by this fall. 





Come to us with your 
Vacation Problems. 
We specialize in PACKAGE TOURS tailored 
to YOUR REQUIREMENTS and _ fitting 
YOUR BUDGET. 
The Vogue Travel Service 
Dept. J 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








We'll Arrange Your 


VACATION TRIP 
Anywhere—A ny place—A nytime 


All foreign and domestic tours. Write for free 

literature and rates on your particular tour. 

RICHARD MATUSZCZAK TRAVEL SERVICE 

1143 N. Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Member of A.S.T.A 





NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


A vacation you'll never forget! 
Everybody dreams of a vacation in the heart of 
deep pine woods. This summer relax in the 
North Wocds! I'll help you make your vacation 
in Wisconsin a wonderful adventure. 

Let me know exactly what you would like and 
lt send you complete information. No obliga- 
tion. Or write for free folder. 


GERTRUDE DOYLE 


110 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOR ‘YOUR VACATIONS 


CONSULT 










TRAVEL BUREAU 
725 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
38 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE DEARBORN 2-4990 











Mention Junior Arts @ Activities 
when answering ads 





Complete 
Program oj 


Low Priced 


134 N. LA SALLE ST. 





JAMES A. FiTZPATRICKYS 





"he Voice of the Globe’ 


**See the world 


Quality before you Vexico 
Domestic leave it.’’ pra 
Tours Orient 


Agencies 
Throughout 
The World: 
United States 
South America 
Canada 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
You'll enjoy a new subscription 


Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
from the list. 


Price with 
Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD é $3.00 $6.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.00 2.00 5.50 
AMERICAN HOME 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers) 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 1.50 1.40 4.90 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CORONET 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly).. 1.50 1.50 5.00 
ETUDE 3.00 2793 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
HYGEIA 3.00 3.00 6.50 
INSTRUCTOR, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
JACK AND JILL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.).................... 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE . a atecbias ice nak baReces 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only)... 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers)... 1.50 2.00 5.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 6.25 
PATHFINDER ........ date Saale’ atest we tisiee ae ao x 2.00 5.50 
POPULAR MECHANICS . i 3.50 7.00 
READER’S DIGEST a 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS " 3.80 7.50 
SCIENCE DIGEST 5 3.00 6.50 
STORY PARADE 3.00 6.50 
WEE WISDOM f 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 3 2.50 


Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street, Dept. J 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


[) Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
[] One year at $4.00 [] Two years at $7.00 


(] Three years at $10.00 (Foreign postage $1.00 a year additional) 
[) Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines: 














